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THE NEXT WHEAT CROP. 





So many farmers were anxious to get in 
their wheat early this season on aceount of 
the experience they had last fall, that had 
not the drouth prevented them from getting 
their fields into shape a good share of the 
fall wheat in this State would have been 
gwn before September 1st. While this 
would have been all right during an ex- 
ceptional season like the last, itis very haz- 
adous to follow as a rule. Early sown 
wheat means, in most instances, loss and 
annoyance from the Hessian fly. That in- 
ect made its appearance in a number of 
wheat fields the past season, but the loss 
from winter-killing was so general that 
the work of the fly was little noticed. It 
will therefore be in good shape to attack 
the coming crop, and early sown wheat is 
what it delights in. Salt will be sown by 
many to keep off the fly and other insect 
pests,and 1t has been found an excellent pre- 
ventative. But it would be best, we think, 
not to be in a hurry about sowing, then to 
have the ground in such good heart that 
the plant will be enabled to make a strong 
gowth before the frosts check it. The 
fy will be check-mated, and the wheat 
plant be in justas good shape to go through 
the winter. An application of about 200 
pounds per acre of superphosphate to the 
wheat field will have the effect of pushing 
forward late sown wheat, and, as the 
irouth may prevent early sowing, it should 
beused. 

There is another point that requires con- 
sideration in sowing wheat this season, and 
that is the amount that should be put in. 
From the present outlook stocks of wheat 
ll over the world will be very light before 
the wheat year is over, and the next crop 
vill go into empty granaries. It is likely, 
therefore, that prices, especially in the 
carly part of the next wheat year, will rule 
ibove the average. Michigan can get her 
top into market much earlier than States 
‘othe West, and secure whatever advant- 
age time will give her. Wheat will prob- 
ily therefore be a paying crop this next 
‘eason, and farmers should think over this 
question before deciding on how much 
they shall put in. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SALT. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


When should salt.-be sown on wheat to 
‘eof the most benefit? The principal ob- 
Jct would be to prevent the insect work- 
ing in it. Should it be before or after 
*eding? And how much should be 
“wn per acre? J. T. AVERY. 

SaLive, Sept. 9, 1881. 

This object would probably be gained 
‘ually as well by sowing the salt immedi- 
tlely before seeding, or after the wheat 
makes its appearance. From the records 
ot experiments of those who have been 
Wing salt, it would not appear to make 
‘ny difference, as it has answered well in 

oth instances, It looks as if sown imme- 
listely betore seeding the effects would be 
More certain, as the flavor of the salt, 
Which is evident'y what keeps off the in- 
ct would have time to thoroughly im- 
Pregnate the soil. But in one case at 
least, reported by a Canadian farmer, the 

St result has been obtained by sowing 
ihe salt as soon as the plant showed above 
the ground. 

In regard to quantity, the general rule 

been to use from 200 to 300 Ibs. per 
‘cre, and the latter amount would un- 

Oubtediy answer best where insect 
"avages are feared. In New York farmers 

ave used as high as 500 lbs. per acre with 
800d results; but we think that araount is 
‘necessary, and would probably be of no 
‘ore benefit than the smaller amount 
Mentioned. 

seoniicmsgialiase le bis 
O Tue high price of corn is said to be com- 
Delling distillers to shut down, the demand 
os Whiskey being very slack. There is no 

Vil so great but it has its compensating 
tdventages, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
SELECTING SEED CORN. 





The corn crib is not the best or proper 
place to select corn for planting; it should 
be selected in the field while standing. Go 
to the field and choose the largest, thrifty 
stalks, of: earliest ripe, large, well-filled 
ears, from stalks, with two or more ears on 
them; then gather them with husks on, 
and wreathe them in bunches of several 
ears together; put these away, hang up in 
dry, sa‘e places till wanted for planting; 
then shell and soak in salt brine over night 
or half a day; a little crude coal oil or 
kerosene in the brine will give an odor 
very distasteful to insects and birds, which 
tends to give greater security to the plant- 
ed corn against ravages by those enemies; 
then roll this soaked corn in lime or 
plaster to dry it for planting; some grow- 
ers soak the seed in borax or saltpetre or 
copperas; either is good, but my experience 
has proved salt brine to be best. 

This treatment will cause the seed to 

germinate and come up several days 
sooner, and to grow on more luxuriantly, 
and resist drouth better. If this process 
be pursued year after year, a better strain 
of grain, earlier and more prolific, will be 
produced than by the common mode. ~ 
Careful selection and treatment of seed, 
for years in succession will sécure better 
crops of grain just as surely as careful 
selection of animals from which to raise 
stock secures better breeds. 
During the past summer, while travel- 
ing in Michigan, the writer heard com- 
plaints, in different counties, that corn did 
not come up well, that the seed was poor 
aud failed. This difficulty will be pre- 
vented by selecting and preparing seed as 
above described, and now is a good time 
to go into the corn fields and secure good 
seed corn for next season’s planting, and 
farmers will find it to richly pay for the 
trouble. D. 8. C. 
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Thin Sowing of Wheat, 


A. E. Blount, of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, writes to the Germantown 
Tclegraph the following facts showing that 
thick sowing of wheat is nota gain. He 
says: 

“A great stride towards successful 
wheat-raising was made when the drill 
was brought into use, and a much greater 
stride could be made if the drill-hoes were 
twice as far apart and were made to sow 
not more than thirty or forty pounds to 
the acre. In order to make the greatest 
possible quantity on a given area, the 
wheat-plant (or any other plant) must have 
room to carry out its habit and develop 
according to its nature. One grain of 
wheat cannot do this on-less than sixteen 
square inches. One kernel should make 
on an average all over a field at least 
twenty good heads, and every head should 
produce at least forty grains. Every pound 
has been made to produce from sixty to 
one thousand fold. These factsare from 
thin-sowing. No instance is on record 
where thick-sowing ever produced more 
than seventy bushels per acre. 

‘‘Sowing much wheat ‘to get a good 
stand’ is the worst kind of economy. The 
farmer loses his seed, and never, in any 
instance, can make as large a yield as by 
thin-sowing. , 
“‘The greatest enemy wheat has to con- 
tend with—is wheat. Instead of giving 
each kernel about an inch square, as most 
farmers do, they should in every case re- 
duce the quantity per acre, and sow thin 
enough to give it sixteen. Thousands of 
instances are on record where one grain 
has produced from ten to one hundred and 
eighty good stalks and as many heads 
without dividing. Last year from seventy- 
six kernels, on these grounds, 10} pounds 
of good, plump grain was raised. On 
fifty-one square rods this year I sowed just 
twenty-eight ounces of picked seed in rows 
one and two feet apart, and what I have 
now to show as the product is 19} bushels 
of nice grain. To thick-sowing in every 
State and locality I can offer many objec- 
tions, but to thin-sowing and cultivation 
there is not one that can be made tenable.” 
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Tue Elmira Farmers’ Club is discussing 
the fertilizing qualities of gas lime, and 
W. IK. Haviland sums up its uses as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ First, it is very much stronger 
than ordinary lime and can not be used as 
freely because of the ammonia in it. It is 
death when applied to any green thing as 
lime is ordinarily applied. I advise its 
use as follows: For plowing it under, 
spread it thinly (not much more than half 
as much per acre as of other lime) on the 
land in the fall, and plow it under in the 
spring with other manures. This I am in- 
clined to think the best mode of using it. 
There are some, however, who spread it 
as before and then let it lie until a rain 
comes unit when they plow itin. Ithasa 
wonderful effect on grasses, making them 
rich and sweet, and cattle will eat the grass 
manured with this lime in preference to 
apy other. I have heard of some using it 
as a top dressing, but. the greatest care 
must be exercised in using it in that way. 
To spread it on sprouting grain or grass 
will turn it yellow. It must be largely a 
matter of experiment with any who under- 
take to use spent lime, but when any one 





gets the ‘hang of it,’ it will work like a 
charm,” 








The NORRISTOWN HUBBARD GLEAN- 
ER AND BINDER TRIUMPHANT. 


It Proves Itself to be 
a Practical Success. 


It is the Only Separate Bind- 
er. 


Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich, 
Sole Agents for the State. 





Will be on Exhibition and in Oper- 
ation at the State Fair at Jackson 
and also at the Western Mich- 
igan Fair, Grand Rapids. 


The ‘‘ Separate Binder” is designed to 
follow and bind directly after any good 
Self-Rake Reaper, or to allow oats to be 
cut and cured, and then taken up and 
bound with great perfection. Whatever 
weak points or parts have been discovered 
in the harvest of 1881, have been carefull 

improved and strengthened for 1882. It 
is the only Separate Binder, easy draft for 
one horse, and no side draft. It can be 
operated by a boy, and binds the grain as 
fast as cut by any good Self-Raking 
Reaper, or an ordinary cradle swath may 
be taken up and bound. We give a few 
of our host of testimonials to prove that 
this binder meets the difficulties of bind- 
ing badly lodged ‘grain better than can be 
done in any other way. We warrant this 
machine to bind any grain, no matter 
what its condition in which any combined 
Harvester and Binder can work, and in 
many cases when the Combined Harvest- 
ers utterly fail to work. The Gleaner and 
Binder is the most profitable labor saving 
machine on the rm. It will last ten to 
twenty years with slitht repairs. It will 
pay for itself in ten or twelve days’ work. 


SPRINGWELLS, Sept 5th, 1831. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles. Detroit, Mich, 
GENTLMEN—The Gleaner and Binder 
purchased of you gave us some trouble at 
first, but after learning how to work it, 
it gave us the best of satisfaction. We 
bound 30 acres of wheat and 30 acres of 
oats with it. Some heavy and lodged, 
some lighter and‘ standing, so that we had 
a good chance to test it in all conditions of 
grain. On one field of oats of about 10 
acres, we went over it with a horse rake, 
but found that the gleaner had so com- 
pletely done its work that it did not pay 
to go over the rest. We are perfectly 
satisfied with the working of the machine, 
and can confidently recommend it to farm- 
ers, Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM McDUNALD. 


Mitrorp, Mich., Sept. 5th, 1881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—We sold one Norristown 
(Hubbard) Gleaner and Binder, the only 
one we could get, which gave the best of 
satisfaction, and judging from the atten- 
tion paid it by farmers, would almost war- 
rant the sale of 40 next year if crops come 
in fair. A great many farmers have told 
us they will have one, and would have 
bought this year if they could have got 
one. Set us down for 40 next year. 
Very truly yours, 
MATTHEWS & PINNEY. 





250 ACRES BOUND IN ONE SEASON WITH 
ONE MACHINE, 


Mirorp, Mich., July 13th, 1881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 

We commenced binding to-day with 
the Norristown (Hubbard) Gleaner and 
Binder, whieh I purchased of your agents, 
Matthews & Pinney, of this: place. The 
field we are operating it in is very hilly, 
and quite stony in many places, and I 
placed the binder at work in this, the 
roughest field unon my farm, on purpose 
to test it, knowing that if it would work 
there it would work anywhere. My wheat 
is quite green and heavy in some places, 
and the machine has been operated to-day 
under very unfavorable circumstances, but 
it picks up the grain clean, and binds the 
bundles tight, and in fact fully as weil, if 
not better, than can be done by hand. I 
consider the binder a perfect success and 
am well pleased with it in every respect. 
I shall do my binding of about 250 acres 
of grain with it this season.. I am operat- 
ing it with a small horse, and it is easy 
work for him to handle it. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES MOORE. 
. SALINE, Mich., Sept. 6th, 1881. 
Mexsrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN—The Norristown (Hub- 
bard) Gleaner and Binder we purchased 
from you we have tried in oats, some 
lodged and green, and must say that it 
worked beyond our expectations, and to 
farmers that own self-rake reapers we 
would recommend them to buy this binder. 

. Respectfully yours, 
2 J. W. HULL & CO. 
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Ovin, Mich, July 14, 1881, 
Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—It gives me ‘pleasure to 
certify to the unqualified merits of the 
Norristown Gleaner and Binder, exhibited 
by Messrs. Hoyt & Bement, and operated 
on my farm during this day. Its work is 
cleaner than band binding, its draftis light 
for one horse and part of the time it was op- 
erated by a boy of 12 years and by different 
farmers present. It binds the wheat tight 
and has followed respectively my Cham- 
pion, the Wm. Anson Wood and the Brad- 
ley Reapers, and at all times kept up with 
the reapers, binding the grain rapidly and 
well, to the satisfaction of all. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN HATHAWAY. 
FREELAND, Mich., Jnly 19, 4881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—We the undersigned have 
this day seen the Norristown Gleaner and 
Binder in operation upon the farm of Mr. 
James Thompson, and it gives us pleasure 
to say that it works to perfection, binding 
after and keeping up with the reaper, 
picks up the grain clean, and is easily 
handled by one horse. It also binds tight 
and does as clean if not cleaner work than 
hand binding. 
Yours respectfully, 
JAMES THOMPSON. 


JOHN A. MUNGER. 
J. A. QUNGER. 





MaRINE City, Mich., July 21st, 1881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—It gives me pleasure to be 
able to say to you that I am highly pleased 
with the working of the Norristown Glean- 
er and Binder I purchased from your 
agents, Messrs. Anderson & Co., of Port 
uron. I started it to-day in my wheat. 
It picks up the grain clean—binds tight, 
and is easily handled by one horse, and I 
can highly recommend itto farmers who 
are thinking of buying a binder, and advise 
them all notto buy a combined harvester 
and binder. Yours respectfully, 

L, C. LARNED. 





Port Huron Mich., Juiy 21, 1881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—The Norristown Gleaner 
and Binder started by us to-day in the field 
of L. C. Larned, Marine City, proved all 
that canbe claimed for it. It did its work 
well—binding the bundles tight, and gath- 
ering the grain clean, and is easily operated 
—doing the work of fourmen, We were 
much pleased with it and recommend it 
highly. 
ANDERSON & CO. 





SALINE, Mich., July 25th, 1881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN.—The Norristown Gleaner 
and Binder was operated in my oats to- 
day, which are very heavy and lodged in 
many places. It picks up the grain clean, 
binds tight, and is operated easily by one 
horse, and keeps up with my Burdick 
Reaper, and has done the work of my 
three men while in the field. 
Yours respectfully, 
. EDEN RUCKMAN. 





FowLERVILLE, Mich., July 9th, 1881. 

Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN.—This is to certify that I 
am well pleased with the working of the 
Norristown (Hubbard) Gleaner and Binder, 
atria! of which was held upon my farm 
this day. It iseasily handled by one horse, 
picks up the grain clean and binds its bun- 
dles tight and in good shape. We have 
four reapers in the field, viz: The Adri- 
ance, Triumph, Leader and Rawson, and 
no two reapers laid their gavels alike. But 
it made no difference, as it picked it up 
and straightened the grain equally as well 
after one machine as the other. It was a 
very unfavorable place for the reapers to 
work as well as the binder, my grain be- 
ing very green and heavy. Wishing you 
further success with your little binder, I 
am yours. Very respectfully, 

D. W. DINTURFF. 


Ovip, Mich., July 14th, 1881. 

Messrs, Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN.—We were in attendance 
to-day at the exhibition that we gave of 
the Norristown Gleaner and Binder upon 
the farm of Mr. John Hathaway at this 
place. binding after the Bradley, Champion 
and Wm. Anson Wood No, 3 reapers, and 
it gives us pleasure to say that it more than 
comes up to our expectations. It does 
cleaner work than can be done by hand; is 
light draft and easily handled by one horse, 
and was part of the time operated by a lit- 
tle boy 12 years old. It binds the bundles 
tight and does not shell the grain, and at 
all times kept up with the regpers. binding 
rapidly and well, and. worked to the entire 
satisfaction of ourselves and all others pre- 
sent. Yours very respectfully. 

HAYT & BEMENT. 


SALINE, Mich., July 25th, 1881. 
Messrs. Woodford & Niles, Detroit, Mich. 
Gents—The Norristown Gleaner and 
Binder we saw work this day upon the 
farm of Dr. Watson, binding after the 
Leader Reaper and doing the work of the 
four men who were binding when it came 








into the field. It was ridden and operated 


by Mr. J. W. Hull, the agent at this place, 
and seemed light work for one horse and 
did good clean work. 
Yours very truly, 
IRA BIDDLE. 
THOMAS R. BATY. 
THOMAS A. BATY. 
JAMES R. PATTEE. 
ELWOOD BIDDLE. 
JAMES H. SCHMITTEE, 





PiyMovurTH, Mich., Sept. 6th, 1881. 

GENTLEMEN—I have seen the Norris- 
town (Hubbard) Gleaner and Binder work. 
It does its work complete, gathers the 
grain cleaner and binds tighter than hand 
binding, and the farmers in general think 
it ahead of the combined machines, for 
we can let our grain cure before binding. 
I consider the machine a complete success 
and the most desirable invention of the 


age for farmers. __ 
Yours truly, 
L. I. KELLOGG. 
a 2 


What Came of a Broken Axle. 


The Connecticut Farmer tells the follow- 
ing story, which has not one but several 
morals to thoughtful farmers: 

In certain parts of the Rocky Mountains 
the deviation of an inch determines 
whether a raindrop flows into the Atlantic 
or Pacific Ocean.’ A broken cart axle 
taught Robert Stuart how to overcome 
Western competition. The sun shone like 
fury, and the withering heat came down 
with a fervency that seemed to make it 
rebound again from the earth. ‘‘Tbis 1s 
corn weather sure,” thought Robert, as he 
sat, hoe in hand, and with aching back, 
looking down a grassy row. ‘‘This corn 
ought to stretch up alittle faster.” But 
the truth was, the corn, like a hungry 
man, had to stretch very hard to get as 
far asit was. As he sat there contem- 
plating the spotted and weakly growth of 
his crop, one rank dark green hill caught 
his eye. It stretched up above its neigh- 
bors and spreading its leaves wide around 
seemed to drink in all the heat the opulent 
sun poured on its place. 

When Stuart carted his manure the cart 
axle broke, dropping his load on the 
ground. After clearing away the load 
half a peck or more was left herein a hole. 
This hill grew upon that place. Stuart 
pondered these facts and put them together 
this ~vav and that, much as you would 


manipulate a ‘“‘gem puzzle” to get the| 


right combination. At last he finished 
hoeing and went up to the house apparent- 
ly ashe came. But who can estimate un- 
seen forces? He carried back in his head 
one end of a train of thought, which, being 
pursued to its conclusion lifted him out of 
a plodding, wearisome life to a noble posi- 
tion in the noblest of callings. All the 
summer and fall he worked on in the old 
way but still thinking out the problem of 
that hill of corn. Four tall rank stalks and 
upon each two well-filled ears at husking 
time solved his problem. ‘‘Other things 
being equal, why is not every hill like that?” 
thought he. The answer was too obvious 
to be evaded. 

Stuart did not become a model farmer 
that autumn or thenextsummer. Hissta 
ble manure went out a port-hole under the 
eaves and his barn yard drained into the 
road as before. He had eyes but saw it 
not. But he was making a movement up- 
ward. Letus have patience. The most 
stable constructions are of slowest growth. 
“How much corn are you going to plant, 
Bob?” asked George, the next spring. “I 
don’t know. As much asI can manure,” 
said Robert. In the division of the farm 
aten-acre meadow had been divided equal- 
ty. Of nearly uniform fertility, it bore 
about half a ton or less of hay to the acre: 
Said George: ‘‘Suppose we plow up 
the big meadow and plant it to corn. It 
will look nice in one piece.” ‘‘I shall 
hardly have enough manure for my half, 
I’m afraid,” said Robert. ‘‘Oh pshaw, 
put on what you’ve got and alittle some- 
thing in the hill,” said George. 

’ Robert did not reveal his determination, 
but offered, if George wanted to plow 
his five acres, to plow as much of his 
as he thought he could enrich. George 
pressed him to plow the whole but could 
not alter his decision. George, however, 
sprinkled what manure he had over his 
five acres and plowed it. Robert’scourse 
disgusted him. ‘‘ Are you making a com- 
post heap or what?” said he, coming 
along where Robert was spreading on a 
prodigal coat of manure. ‘‘I am going to 
try and raise'as much corn {as you, and 





not hoe so much ground,” was the answer. 





“You had better plant in your barnyard 
and save trouble of hauling,” said George. 
And the prospect was doubtful to Robert, 
for when he was ready to plow he had 
only an acre and a quarter covered. But 
a resolution once formed} by him became 
incrusted with silica. 

Having but little ground to prepare. he 
took care to do it well and no scalp 
licks were left to mark the triumph of 
carelessness or inefficiency. The sight of 
that crop put new life into him all summer. 
His blood flowed quicker. His eye saw 
further and deeper; both its telescopic and 
microscopic power were augmented. 
When the crop was harvested the founda- 
tions were laid for a more hopeful future. 
His mind had something on which to work. 
No fear now that he would fall back upon 
rowdyism and vice as an antidote for tke 
tameness and monotony of treadmill life. 
For active young life must do something 
with its heart init. It has got to. 

‘‘ Well,” said George, ‘‘how much corn 
have you got? I’ve got 200 bushels of 
good ears and 86 bushels of nubbins off 
my piece.” ‘‘I’ve got 212 bushels of good 
ears,” answered Robert. ‘‘How much 
small?” ‘‘Not half a bushel.” If you 
had done asI told you you would have 
got more corn.” ‘‘ Yes, more small corn, 
but my land will raise a good crop next 
year without any manure; and on your 
five acres, why, the very weeds will have the 
yellow jaundice. George, I have made a 
resolution not to cultivate where I can’t 
manure.” ‘‘ You'll do big things then if 
you are going to putall your crops on to 
an acre and a quarterevery year.” ‘‘Next 
year this corn ground will raise its crops 
without any more manure and the year 
after. Big crops I mean. If I’ve‘ got 
more plow land than I can feed, I’ll turn 
it into pasture until I can. This plowing 
and skinning is played out.” 

Although convinced that he was on the 
right track, yet knotty problems still in- 


truded themselves. Could he make 
it pay with what stock he kept 
to manure less than two acres a 


year? Wouldn’t the farm then as a 
whole, go down as fast as before? No; 
not quite as fast, for according to good 
authoritiesa thorough application of a giv- 
en quantity of manure will do more good 
and last much longer than the same amount 
spread over a larger ares. Still the way 
was dark. ‘‘ After all,” he asked himself, 
‘*beyond the satisfaction of harvesting a 
good crop and less area to be cultivated, 
was there any real practical advantage?” 

Robert Stuart had come to this point and 
was floundering around, striving to find 
hard bottom for his new system to stand 
upon. 

Passing the barnyard one rainy day he 
crossed a coffee-colored brook flowing 
from it across the road. Idly following its 
course with his eye, his attention was fixed 
by the luxuriant growth of outlawed veg- 
etation into which it emptied itself. A 
stroke of mental lightning shivered the 
rock in his path, and the concentrated 
forces of his mind, which had been beat- 
ing against it for weeks?and months, rush. 
ed on into new channels and carried him 
into domains far beyond the barriers where 
he had been knocking so long. While no 
terms had been too strong to express his 
contempt and disgust at prodigality, he 
had been a spendthrift himself of the very 
life blood of his farm. Looking upon a 
mortgage as a fly does upon a spider’s web, 
he didn’t realize that when he put his 
manure heap under the eaves he was say- 
ing ‘‘ Yes” to the very polite invitation, 
‘* Will you walk into my parlor?” All 
chis was apparent now. 

But why detail further? Robert Stuart 
learned the lesson which Joseph Harris and 
others are teaching us,and gradually work- 
ed his farm up to the point where it both- 
ered him to tel! which field to mow and 
which to pasture. Huckleberries gave way 
to oats and potatoes, and moss to red-top 
and clover. Ambition grows by what it 
feeds upon, and here one improvement 
opened to another. Improved manure, 
improved feed for stock, improved stock, 
improved buildings, impraved tools, im- 
proved culture, follow one after the other. 
At twenty-eight we see Robert Stuart sit- 
ting on a rock ina burning sun looking 
upon a discouraged corn field. At fifty 
we see him sitting upon his veranda view- 
ing broad acres, good crops, sleek cattle, 
overflowing barns surrounded by stacks of 
hayand straw. The New England horror 


of western competition has faded out of 


his mind. 
——-- +e 


Salt on Wheat. 

The Lenawee County Farmers’ Club 
discussed the value of salt on wheat, and 
from the Adrian ZJimss we take the 
following report of the practical exper- 
ience related by those present, 

Mr, Kimball, of Rome, was invited to 
give his experience in using salt as a fer- 
tilizer. tle said that he commenced using 
salt as a fertilizer on his wheat. Used 200 
lbs. to the acre. Think that it materially 
increased the yield and stiffened the straw. 
The ground was c'ay loam. Three years 
ago sowed 309 lbs. to the acre. Left 
three acres when the salt was not sowed. 
Where the salt was sowed the straw 
was stiffer, the yield better, and the insects 
troubled it less. Sowed salt last fall on 
85 acres. Knows that it stood the drouth 
better. Some of this yielded 40 bushels to 





the acre. He derived more benefit from 
using salt on mucky ground. Thinks the 
best time to use salt is during seeding time. 
He put it on corn when planting, and 
knows that he received a great deal of 
benefit from it. 

Mr. Dunn stated that two years ago that 
he sowed 200 bushels to the acre; could 
not see any difference. His wheat was 
very heavy and lodged a great deal. 

Mr. Eradish had used salt. Could not 
say that it did any good. Thinks that 
cold, sour soil would be benefited from it. 

Mr. Steere thinks that clover and plaster 
are our main holds. Was glad to hear if 
salt is good.” 

“nee Aa RS PEI SERED 
Sees TE ae 3 eee Pig aie a 
Deterinarp Bepartment 

Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., author of ‘The Horse and its Dis- 
eases,” ‘‘ Cattle and their Diseases,”’ ‘‘ Sheep, Swine 
and Poul »”’ Horse Training Made Easy,” etc. 
Professio advice through the columns of this 
— to regular subscribers free. Parties desirin 

ormation will be required to send their f 
name and address to the office of the Farmer. No 
questions will be answered by mail unless accom- 
a men by a fee of one dollar. In order that correct 
nformation may be given the symptoms should be 
accurately described, how long standing, together 
with color and age of animal, and what treatmen 


if any, hasbeen resorted to. Private address, 20 
First Street Detroit 

















Typhus in the Hog. 





Furnt, Sept, 5th, 1881. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 

Dear Sir.—I take the liberty as a sub- 
scriber to enclose an account of a new dis- 
ease among the hogs in this neighborhood, 
which no one seems to understand. Hav- 
ing read the veterinary columns in your 
paper for the last two years with much 
pleasure and profit, I would like to have 
your opinion regarding this strange dis- 
ease, and what to do for it should it ap- 
pear among my hogs. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

A New Hoe Disgease.—A strange mal- 
ady has suddenly made its appearance 
among the hogs in Gaines, and farmers are 
complaining of the alarming mortality 
among their droves. It is totally unlike 
any ailment that has ever made its appear- 
ance here, and fears are entertained that 
it may become epidemic. When the 
disease manifests itself large red blotches 
are observed to appear upon the body cf 
the animal, accompanied by profuse dis- 
charges of blood from the mouth and nos- 
tri‘s, and the vic’im seems to be in intense 
agony and to experience great difficulty in 
breathing, and then shortly drops dead. 
Fletcher Brown and O. P. Carpenter, well- 
to-do farmers of this town, have lost a 
number of hogs from this disease. Farm- 
ers are at a loss to know what remedy to 
apply to check the ravages of the scourge, 
which is creating considerable consterna- 
tion among hog owners.— Harvey L. Brown, 
in Grand Rapids Hagle. 





Answer,—In reply to the above we would 
say the disease is unknown to us from the 
symptoms described. It evidently belongs 
to the class known as blood diseases or 
blood poison. A disease somewhat similar 
in its character and rapid course is well 
known in all parts of Germany. Under 
the head of typhus in the pig, C. Schmidt, 
veterinary surgeon, at Jusberg in Kur- 
hessen, writes as follows: ‘‘The symptoms 
of this disorder are: The animals are 
seized rather suddenly, the owner of a 
herd not having, as a rule, observed any 
premonitory signs which usually exist, 
and are general dullness, hanging of the 
ears, a desire on the part of the animal to 
hide itself or get into shady places, or creep 
beneath straw. There 1s a total loss of 
appetite and no desire to drink; the ani- 
amals lie constantly, and prefer lying on 
their belly; continue to bury themselves 
in straw, and will take no food or drink 
with the exception of a little milk. Asa 
rule, the animals are very quiet, but only 
in exceptional cases-are very wild in con- 
sequence of cerebral irritation. Not un- 
frequently there are attempts to vomit,and 
mucus mixed with bile, 1s thrown up or, 
in some cases, food. The vomited material 
has usually a very sour odor. The excre- 
ments are at times of a normal character, 
but at others dry, covered with mucus, or 
there may be a slight diarrhoea, and the 
feces of a dark color. The urine is pale. 
The animal has a staring look, indicative 
of pain. The tail, which is usually curled, 
drops. The pulse is very frequent, and 
the heart beats are barely perceptible. 
Great pain is indicated by pressing on the 
abdominal organs. One of the leading 
symptoms consists in weakness in the hind 
extremities, which occur in all patients 
from the beginning of the disease. An-— 
other characteristic sign is a peculiar jerk- 
ing or spasmodic breathing, which occurs, 
however, only in those animals which, 
after death, indicate venous congestion of 
the lungs. The staggering gait, in which 
the animal’s limbs are seen to cover each 
other, and the subsequent paralysis of the 
hind extremities,are very constant phenom- 
ena in the course of the disease. The 
breathing which, as stated above, is some- 
times jerking, is audible and associated 
with a gasping, broken, and painful cough. 
In the larger number of patients a few 
hours before death there are ecchymoses 
of the skin over the whole body, along the 
back to the tail, and all this without any 
appearance of erysipelas. The red spots 
disappear on pressing with the finger, and 
the animal experiences pain under such 
pressure. The skin becomes swollen, or 
vesicles form on its surface. The color 
varies from a light red to bluish black. ‘ In 
the rapid cases the mucus membranes are 

(Continued on eighth page.) 
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Horse Matters. 


Saddle Horses. 

A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer advocates the breeding of saddle 
horses, and gives the following excellent 

easons for so doing: 

“Tt is indeed a pleasure to notice that 
sur peopie are, by degrees, cultivating a 
desire for that most invigorating and 
health-giving of all out door enjoyments—- 
equestrianism. To ride well, is an ac- 
complishment of which any lady or gentle- 
man may well be proud, though there are 
few in our section of the country, who are 
masters of the art in all its various details. 
Mounted on a high-spirited and well bred 
horse, upon which the rider is at perfect 
ease, a graceful figure shows to the best 
aivantage, while it imparts that healthful, 
vigorous feeling which those who never 
experienced it, have but a faint concep- 
ticn of. Who can say that a beautiful 
woman ever presents so attractive, and 
picturesque an appearance as when mount- 
ed on anoble horse? There 1s that beauti- 
ful color to her cheek as her steed gallops 
along with his elastic stride, which the 
butterfly belles of the ball-room may well 
envy her. The saddle is the doctor’s 
enemy: it is the cure for more disorders 
which suffering nature is heir to than most 
people are aware of, therefore the more 
that take this best of daily exercise, the 
fewer dyspepties and subjects for gout 
and other ailments shall we have inj our 
midst. But to enjoy riding, it is essential 
to have a horse fitted for the purpose. 
Some people think that if a horse will 
allow you to mount him, and he can be 
put into a smart gallop, that he is a saddle 
horse, but thisisa great mistake. Such 
people have not been educated up to what 
really goes to make up a perfect saddle 
horse in all the fine points, in appearance, 
disposition. weight carrying capacity, and, 
above all, regulation and ease of gait. 

“Jt has hitherto been a very difficult 
matter to obtain, in this part of the 
country, horses which are adapted to this 
use, and even now we are obliged to go to 
Kentucky and the Southern States to find 
them. In Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, we probably see the art of horse- 
manship both in relation to horse and 
rider, carried to a higher standard than in 
any other part of the world, not even ex- 
cepting Eng’and. The Kentucky saddle 
horse is a model for an artist; his gait and 
temper are perfection itself; a mouth of 
velvet, obedient to the weight of a feather; 
indeed possessing as he frequently does, a 
fiery and nervous temperament, yet so 
perfectly is he trained that it takes but the 
slightest pressure of the rider’s knee, or the 
inclination of his body to change him from 
one gait to another, or the smallest touch 
of a finger to controlhim. In gaits he has 
a variety, a rapid walk, fox-trot, rack, 
trot, lope and run, changing a‘ the pleasure 
of the rider. These horses are thoroughly 
bitted wien young, and taught to carry.a 
high and stylish head. 

‘*Saddle horses are not bred wholly 
from thoroughbred running stock, though 
many of them are nearly thoroughbred, 
nor is the turf a proper school from 
when to select scholars to educate for the 
purpose; the gallop of the race horse is by 
no means the saddle gait. Some racers 
turn out to be good saddle horses, but not 
often. Saddle stock may be rather regard- 
ed in a measure, as a breed by itself, com- 
posed largely of the best blood, from 
whence.these models obtain that.elegance 
of form and finish for which they are so 
noticeable. A great deal of the saddle 
stock in Kentucky is descended from the 
famous four-mile race horse, Denmark, 
foaled in 1839; a son of imported Hedge- 
ford. Denmark was himself a natural 
saddle horse, as indeed, were most of his 
stock. They possessed great style, and a 
fine temper; these qualities they trans- 
mitted to their progeny to a remarkable 
degree, and the family display it to this 
day. The Copperbottoms. Bald Stock- 
ings, and Tom Hale were also favorite 
saddie strains among the thoroughbreds. 
The rule is to select the dam on account of 
her gaits, and to breed her to a thorough- 
bred horse of docile disposition. This 
ensures a colt with the staying qualitie 
and fleetness of the racer, combined with 
the fine walking, racking and pacing gaits 
of the dam. Training completes tise 
work, and the saddle gaits are soon de- 
veloped to perfection. 

“I see no reason why some of our stock 
breeders here, do not make a start, and 
breed some colts fitted for the saddle, 
This class of horses are bringing large 
prices today and there is a splendid field 
for a profitable venture in raising such.” 











TRICKERY ON THE TurF.—Since the 
stables of the Lorillards, Dwyer Brothers, 
etc., have left Saratoga, there have been 
queer doings among the owners of thor- 
oughbreds, and several races have been 
run on the Brighton Beach Association 
principle. On August 22 Virginia Bush, 
a horse that sold cheap in the pools, won, 
but the ring had their money on the favor- 
ite, and the judges decided that the race 
should be run over again,-when the favor- 
ite won. August 22 Milton Young’s Patti 
sold favorite at two to one over the field. 
Nearly all the tips that came to the pool- 
rooms, strange to say, were: ‘‘ Buy the 
field against Patti;” others, ‘‘Rob Roy, 
sure.” Patti is one of the fastest in the 
country at the t. y. c. distance, and nearly 
every one knew she could win it if allowed 
to do so, contrary to the tips. The race 
was run and Patti won easily. The judges, 
on an alieged claim of foul by the jockey 
of Lillie R., gave the race to Rob Roy and 
placed Lillie R., second. Judging from 
the facts of the case, Patti was not to win, 
and the ring played Rob Roy. The jock. 
ey’s arms who rode Patti were not strong 
enough to hold Patti,and the favorite hon- 
estly won. The alleged foul was one of 
the means of saving the money of! the 


knowing ones and the ring, and itis the 
latest departure in the mysteries and trick- 
eries of the turf. , 





A Famous Horse.—One of the most fa- 
mous horses in the world is Isonomy, the 
property of Mr. F. Gretton, of England. 
He has won for his owner over $500,000. 


At the Ascot races $100,000 was refused 
for him. Another offer of $45,000 for his 
exclusive services as stallion for three 
yeags was also refused. A correspondent 
of the London &portsman describes Isono- 
my as a bay horse, with a small grey stat 
on his forehead, and a near white hind 
heel. He stands 15 hands 2} inches, with 
a neat little head well joined to a clean 
throttle, and a very muscular neck. His 
shoulders are extraordinary deep and well 
placed, and he is thick through behind the 
elbows—two essential points for speed and 
stoutness. He isa short coupled horse, 
with a great depth of brisket, a remarka- 
bly strong back and loins, a very muscular 
rump, wide-spreading quarters, and pow- 
erful second thighs and gaskins. 


Farm Platters. 
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Renewing Old Pastures. 

The Massachusetts Ploughman recom- 
mends the following as a means of restor- 
ing worn out pastures: 

‘*The cheapest and best method of im- 
proving a pasture depends on its condition 
as well as location. If the land can be 
readily plowed, and is not too far from 
home, it may be planted one or two 
years with some hoed crop; if the charac- 
ter of the soil will admit of it. Indian 
corn is a good crop to plant the first year, 
to be followed the next year by potatoes, 
not forgetting togive each crop a liberal 
dressing of manure. The potatoes should 
be planted early enough,so as to be ripe ia 
August, that they may be harvested in 
time to seed down to grass by the first of 
September. In seeding down to grass two 
mistakes are usually made. First, sowing 
in the spring. Second, sowing too few 
varieties of grass seed. 

‘*By sowing the last of August or the 
first of September, the seed not only comes 
up better than if sown in the spring but 
the grass gets well established by midsum- 
mer, affording the best of feed for cattle, 
while if not sown until spring, even if it 
comes up well, and is not choked out with 
weeds, it is inno condition to feed until late 
in the autumn. 

‘* As to varieties of grass, the old way 
of sowing timothy, red top, and clover for 
pastures is very unsatisfactory; land that 
is to be fed every day, for six months, 
should be covered with varieties of grasses 
that ripen in succession, covering as much 
of the season as possible; therefore in the 
selection of varieties, not only should they 
be numerous, but they should include the 
earliest 3s well asthe latest varieties. The 
following would not be too many varieties: 
Brown Bent (Agrostis canina) June grass, 
(Poa pratensis), Orchard grass (Dactylis 
glomerata), Blue grass (Poa compressa), 
Timothy (Phlieum pratensa), English Bent 
(Agrostis alba), Red top (Agrostis vulgaris), 
Red clover (Trifolium pratense), White clo- 
ver (Trifolium repens), Other varieties 
may be added, according to the character 
of the land; if the land is wet the addition- 
al selection should be different than if the 
land be dry. When it is not convenient to 
plant pastures a year or two, or the land is 
wanted for feeding purposes every year, 
there is another way which we have seen 
practiced with good success; that is, to 
plow the land the last of August, give it a 
thorough harrowing, and ‘then sow it down 
with grass seed and winter rye; while the 
grass seed should be sown in sufficient 
quantities to secure a good catch, the rye 
should not be sown ve-y thick, but thick 
enough to furnish good feed 1n the spring; 
if the land is manured but lightly, the pas- 
ture will be very much improved, and that 
too without keeping the cattle off, except 
during the fall months; for in the spring 
the rye will have made a growth, that will 
furnish an abundance of feed quite early. 
If no manure at all is applied, the land by 
this method is very much improved. The 
English have an implement called a scari- 
fier, which is made with sharp teeth, or 
knives, set quite thickly together; this is 
drawn over the grassland to cut the roots 
of the grass, and stir up the soil enough,so 
that by sowing a liberal quantity of grass 
seed, new plants are produced in the chan- 
nels cut by the scarifier; but to make much 
improvement in this way a liberal dressing 
of manure must be applied. 

‘* Within a few years some of our best fur- 
mers have become satisfied that it is not 
economy to keep milch cows on worn out 
pastures; that when the best varieties of 
sweet grasses are choked out, by the sour 
grasses and mosses, it is time to make a 
change for the better; and they have found 
by experience, that when the land cannot 
be plowed, it pays to giveit a dressing of 
some concentrated fertilizer, rich in phos- 
phates; finely ground bone is said to be an 
excellent material to encourage the growth 
of tie better grasses, and it is also believed 
to be very beneficial to the health of the 
cattle, especially milch cows; the bone 
containing large quantities of phosphate, 
it supplies to the soil that particular ele- 
ment which milch cows draw so largely 
from the soil. Cows kept on asoil deficient 
in this element, not only do not give as 
much milk, butthey do not keep in that 
healthy condition which they do when the 
soil ig rich in phosphates. The most diffi- 
cult pastures to improve are those where 
the briers and bushes have taken posses- 
sion; if once cutting would be sufficient, 
the task would not be so discouraging, but 
once cutting enly seems to encourage the 
roots to send up a half dozen stalks, where 
only one grew before, sc that in a year or 
two, the pasture is more completely cov- 
ered than before. The only way that we 
ever discovered to kill bushes by cutting, 
was to cut them very close.in August, giv- 
ing the land at once a liberal dressing of 
manure, and sowing a good quantity of 
grass seed; by spring the grass gets a good 
start, but the roots of the bushes are not 
dead, they will sprout freely, and the fight 
must be kept up during the season, keep- 
ing the sprouts down; 1f the work is faith- 


fully done, one season will accomplish the 
work.” 





Harvesting Onions. 
Onions are generally pulled in the latter 
part of August. But the season has been 
so late this year that many fields of onions 
will not be ready for pulling before the 





middle of this month. When onions have 


very readily, it is a good plan to break the 
tops down by rolling a barrel over the 
field. After the tops are broken they wil! 
wilt and the onions will mature and ripen. 
The tops should be well wilted if possible, 
before the onicnsarepulled. Ifthe ground 
is atall weedy, a good method of pulling is 
to pull six or eight rows, and throw the 
onions into arow just beyond the ground 
on which they grew. This ground can 
then be cut over with a horse cultivator, 
or what is better, a horse implement with 
a horizontal knife blade, similar to that of 
a scuffle hoe, but three or four feet long. 
When they have been cut up in this 
way, they should be raked into piles. 
This prevents the weeds from going to 
seed, and leaves the ground clean and 
smooth for the next six or eight rows of 
onions to be thrown upon. A field of 
onions pulled in this way is in the best 
condition to manage. The onions in these 
rows should be frequently turned carefully 
over with a wooden rake until they are 
well dried on both sides. They should 
not be hauled from the field until they are 
quite dry, and only in bright and sunny 
weather. 





Some Curiosities in Seed-Testing. 


In making tests of seeds the fact must 
not be lost sight of that the finest-looking 
seeds, and those which show the greatest 
proportion of living germs, may not be the 
most desirable for the field or garden. 
Much depends on the variety, —the choicest 
strains ofsome kinds producing seeds of 
inferior appearance and vitality. I have 
made some progress toward ascertaining 
the best methods and the most favorable 
temperature for germinating seeds of wheat 
and the cucurbitacer or vine family. To 
aid in finding the best method I used some 
seeds which were fresh, well grown, care- 
fully harvested and not subjected to severe 
trials and exposure to drouth and moisture, 
heat or cold. These reliable seeds were 
tested, side by side with others whose his- 
tory was not certainly known. In the 
different modes of testing good fresh seeds 
varied much less in the per cent which 
germinated than did those which possessed 
little vitality. In two trials only a few 
days apart, at about the same temperature, 
by one person, in the same room, with the 
same apparatus used in a similar manner, 
the same quantity of the same lot of un- 
known wheat was tested with the follow- 
ing results: in both trials, ten lots of 100 
kernels each were placed in saucers of 
damp sand. Of the first, 81, 82, 84, 85, 85, 
87, 89, 89, 90, 96 germinated, an average of 
86.8 per cent; of the second, 56, 75, '75, 76 
7%, 78, 78, 79, 82, 89 germinated, an aver- 
age of 76.5 per cent. Here is a difference 
in the results of 10.3 per cent, for which I 
cannot account. 

In August, on different days, many lots 
of fresh hand-picked, hand-shelled red 
wheat were tested in several ways at tem- 
peratures varying from 75° to 136° F. 
Excepting one kernel, in one of theseveral 
lots at two different times, the average was 
100 per cent of germinated seeds. In open 
gtound 1,000 of these seeds gave an aver- 
age of 94.9 per cent. Side by side with the 
the above, the unknown wheat varied from 
39 to 86.8 per cent in germination. Red 
wheat germinated more slowly than white 
wheat. Some experiments were made to 
ascertain whether seeds well dried after 
once or twice germinating would germin-— 
ate again. In case of wheat, the plumule 
lived and continued the growth, if any 
growth was made, but the roots always 
died when well dried. If any growth was 
made a second or third time, new roots 
started out. Of fifty kernels of unknown 
white wheat once germinated a little and 
dried, 96 per cent germinated; twice dried, 
88 per cent. Of fifty kernels once germin- 
ated till the plumule became half an inch 
long, and the roots an inch or two inches, 
then dried, 82 per cent germinated; twice 
sprouted and twice dried, 48 percent. Of 
fifty kernels once germinated till the plu- 
mule became one inch long and the roots 
one or two inches, then dried, 38 per cent 
germinated; twice sprouted and twice 
dried, 14 percentagain germinated. Some 
tests with new wheat now under way show 
still more favorable results than the fore- 
going. Seeds of squashes known as Tur- 
ban, Boston, Marrow, Hubbard or Marble- 
head, and the common field pumpkin, 
tested in several ways at a temperature of 
80° or lower showed results which were 
very variable and unsatisfactory. Tested 
in a temperatureof 100° to 136° F., the 
results were more uniform and the per cent 
of germinating seeds much higher. Seeds 
of watermelons and cucumbers varied but 
little whether tested at 70° or 186° F.— 
Prof. Bealin N. Y. Tribrne. 


Fancy Farmers. 





The Lancaster Farmer has a good word 
to say for that much ridiculed class of 
agriculturists known as ‘‘fancy” or 
‘‘book farmers,” and enumerates their 
good deeds as follows: 

“‘They have been, in all times and 
countries, the benefactors of the men who 
have treated them with derision. They 
have experimented for the good of the 
world, while others have simply worked 
for their own good. They tested theories 
while others raised crops for market. They 
have given a glory to the occupation of 
farming it never had before. 

‘*Fancy farmers have changed the wild 
hog into the Suffolk and Berkshire; the 
wild cattle of Britain into Shorthorns; the 
mountain sheep, with its lean body and 
hair fleece, into the Southdown and Merino. 
They brought up the milk of cows from 
pints to gallons. They have lengthened 
the sirloin of the bullock, enlarged the 
ham of the hog, given strength to the 
shoulder of the ox, rendered finer the 
wool of the sheep, added fleetness to the 
horse, and made beautiful every animal 
that is kept in the service of man. They 
have improved and hastened the develop- 
ment of all domestic animals, till they 
hardly resemble the animals from which 
they sprang. 

‘Fancy farmers introduced irrigation 
and under-draining, also grinding and 
cooking for stock. They have brought 
guano from Peru, and nitrate of soda from 
Chili. They introduced and domesticated 
all the plants we have of foreign origin. 





They brought out the theory of the rotation 


and increasing the fertility of the soil. 
They first ground up: gypsum and bones, 
and treated the latter with acid to make 
manures of peculiar value. They first 
analyzed soil asa means of determining 
what was wanted to increase their fertili- 
ty. They introduced the most approved 
methods of raising and distributing water. 

‘* Fancy farmers or fancy horticulturists 
have given us all our varieties of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers. A fancy farmer, 
in Vermont, afew years ago, originated 
the Early Rose potato, which added mil- 
lions of dollars to the wealth of the coun- 
try, and proved a most important acces- 
sion in every part of the world where in- 
troduced. Another of these same fancy 
men originated the Wilson strawberry, and 
another the Concord grape.” 





Housing and Feeding Dairy Cows. 
Wm. Horne, inthe Ohio Farmer, advises 
as follows as to the care of dairy cattle. 
‘*In the first place, we need the best 
facilities for obtaining our own dairies. 
The dairyman requires, above everything 
else, good, healthy animals, suited to the 
soil and peculiar pasturage of his location. 
It is a mistaken idea that good cows will 
do well and remain good anywhere and 
upon any soil. They will not. Where 
the polled cattle, the Kerry, Jersey, etc , 
would do well, the Shorthorn would al 
most starve, and so would the Devon. 
Then climate has much te do with our 
success or failure. The Shorthorns will 
do better in a cool climate than the Devons 
or Jerseys. Allthe Scotch breeds enjoy a 
cool climate, and if extremes are to be 
endured these animals will do better in the 


cold than the heat, especially if properly 


cared for, while the Jerseys, Devons and 
others will do much better in a warm 
climate. All these facts should be well 
considered in establishing a dairy. 

‘* The next consideration is, proper ac- 
commodations. No dairy can succeed 
without these. No cows will long con- 
tinue good if not properly housed. This 
does not mean simply an enclosed cover- 
ing. Besides the buiiding proper, we must 
have comfortabie stalls where the cows 
can rest. I donot use stanchions of any 
kind, for, though they facilitate the work- 
ing of a dairy, they are cruel and injurious 
te theanimaJs, They cost much more in 
the end than rational, well-constructed 
stalls do, besides the latter are a comfort 
to the animals and a satisfaction to the 
owner. Cows, as well as man, must be 
allowed a change of position, to be com- 
fortable and continue healthy. I have 
traced many cases of abortion, difficult 
parturition, inversion of uterus, and 
puerperal fever, to the use of cruel stan- 
chions, and I pronounce them to be tor- 
turing devices, productive of much evil. 

“Next is food and water. Many dairy- 
men seem to think too little of this im- 
portant point. As we can not obtain pure 
water from an impure spring, neither can 
we obtain pure milk, butter or cheese from 
an impure source, and no source can be 
pure if supplied with impure water and 
food. We must give sound, healthy food, 
and plenty of pure water, if we expect 
sound, pure products in return. 

‘‘An abundant supply of pure air is 
indispensable to health—as much so as 


pure water and sound food. The bad ef- 
fects of impure air in stable, cow-house, or 
hen-house, are terribly certain. I, for one, 
want none of the products from a badly 
ventilated cow stable. 

‘* All animals, to be kept in good health, 
must have exercise and the invigorating, 
life giving sunlight. The light of all 
stables should come from behind, never 
from the front, as is the too common prac- 
tice. I could fill a column on the evils of 
this foolish, common practice. 

‘‘Besides the above, no dairy can be 
successful with brutish, cruel attendants. 
No animal is more susceptible of kind 
treatment than the cow, and none pay 
more certainiy and cheerfully for it; cer- 
tainly with no other animal does cruelty 
cost more.” . 


m 
¢ 





Ir takes two hundred and forty miles 
of fence to enclose the pasture field of 
Taylor Maudlin, a Texan farmer who 
feeds a hundred thousand head of cattle 
and raises a thousand tons of oats an- 
nually. 





Agricultural Items. 





AGRICULTURAL Colleges are not appreciated 
in Pennsylvania. This year the Board pro- 
vided that one pupil from each Congressional 
District should be received without tuition, 
and committees met at different places to ex- 
amine the candidates, but not a boy applied 
for ascholarship. Better offer a chromoor a 
prize package as an inducement. , 





Dr. NICHOLS, in the Journal of Chemistry, 
tells just how to reduce bones with ashes for 
fertilizing purposes. He says: “ Break 100 
pounds of bones into small fragments, and 
pack them in a tight cask or box with 100 Ibs. 
of good wood ashes which have been pre- 
vously mixed with 25 lbs. of dry water-slaked 
lime and 12 lbs. of powdered sal soda. Twenty 
gallozs of water will saturate the mass, and 
more may be added as required. In two or 
three weeks the bones will be soft enough to 
turn out on the barn floor and be mixed with 
two bushels of good soil. 





Joun M. STAHL saysin the Ohio Harmer: 
“<Tf I were permitted to write but one more 
sentence for the agricultural press, I would 
write thisshort one: Firm the seed bed. By 
a firm seed-bed I do not mean a hard one. If 
firmed after plowing, it will be friable though 
solid,and you will have a little loose ground on 
top. How are we to get a firm seed-bed? For 
wheat, by plowing early. Then almost in- 
variably a heavy rain or two will come to 
help you. Wheat ground should be plowed 
the last of July or first of August, and har- 
rowed thoroughly, Firm all crops by much 
use of the harrow, drag and roller. It will 
pay to use them much. A harrow firms more 
than you think for, perhaps. 





THE Buffalo Express says: ‘‘Years ago 
Wethersfield was noted for its onions. It was 
a standing joke whenever a person came from 
Wethersfield to ask: ‘Does he smell of on- 
fons?” It was saidthat the young women of 
Wethersfield all had calloused knees from 
weeding onions. Some of the towns of Fair- 
field County have recently taken the lead in 
the raising of onions. This season Mr. C, 
Adams and son have raised on 110 rods of 
land 165 barrels of sound, solid onions. The 
onions were packed in flour barrels, which 
hold after being pressed a small fraction less 
than three bushels. This is at the rate of 
600 bushels to the acre. Wethersfield has 





thus regained her former prestige.” 





Che Poultry Dard. 


Geese on the Farm. 


The London Live Stock Journal says: 
“These useful denizens of the farmyard 
are as arule by far too much neglected, 
being first considered difficult to rear— 
in fact, a risky and rather expensive kind. 
of stock; and then again, except in certain 
special localities, regarded more as devas— 
tators than creatures from which much. 
profit is to be expected. Geese spoil, we 
are told, a large amount of grass, they re- 
quire, when they are to be fattened, a very 
considerable amount of grain; it may be 
well to keep just a few for home consump. 
tion, since a fat goose at Michaelmas and 
Christmas is by no means to be despised; 
but to breed them in any quantity for the 
market is notto be thought of save in 
those fenny districts which are more par- 
ticularly their habitat, and where the rear- 
ing of them is a distinctive and exceed- 
ingly lucrative industry, and so the few 
birds which are kept are too often degen- 
erate as to their breed and neglected as to 
their food and habitation. Naturally this 
style of thing does not pay, and itis with 
reason that those who keep geese and tur- 
keys after this fashion pronounce them 
unremunerative. 

“Itmay fairly be conceded, however, that 
every farm is not adapted for the rearing 
of geese and turkeys, and that it would 
not always be desirable to attempt to keep 
them in large numbers. But we maintain 
that they might be kept with great profit 
much more frequently than is at present 
the case if only they were more studied 
and their management better understood, 
and that it would be well worth while to 
take the subject into consideration and to 
endeavor to induce the farming class to 
change their notions in this respect. 

‘Take the case of geese in the first in- 
stance. The birds constitute in certain 
parts of France the principal food of the 
population. Is there any reason why our 
poorer classes should not be able to con- 





cure a savory dinner for much less than 
would be paid for the same quantity of 
butcher’s meat? If once the practice were 
introduced of selling a goose in quarters, 
or even smaller portions, as 1s done by the 
French poulterers, it would probably be 


generally adopted, as also that other 
thrifty plan of preserving geese and ducks 
in various ways for winter consumption. 
But these matters scarcely come within our 
province; we only allude to them in order 
to show the desirability of extending our 
operations in the production of these birds, 
and itis sufficiently evident that without 
having recourse to any new plan of using 
them the public would be much benefited 
by having them in larger quantities and at 
cheaper rates. 

‘‘There are, however, many points to be 
especially attended to by the person who 
wishes to succeed in this industry. We 
are supposing that it is a farmer who turns 
his attention to it, and that he has either 
a good market in his immediate neighbor- 
hood or is sufficiently near to a railroad 
station to make the transmission of his 
produce a paying concern. Let him then 
procure birds of the very best breeds. 
For our part we recommend, although 
more expensive in the. first instance, the 
Toulouse variety, as being not only much 
larger, but also more prolific than the 
common goose. A Toulouse goose, if not 
allowed to sit, will lay from fifty to sixty 
eggs in a season, and the young ones are 
very easily reared. It is said in France 
that when the eggs are hatched by the 
goose the goslings come forth three or 
four days sooner than they do when a hen 
is the mother, and if this is true it is prob- 
ably because of the greater warmth en- 
gendered by the larger bird. The delay is, 
however, not worth considering, as it is 
very desirable to prolong the time of lay- 
ing. Moreover, the goose has the bad pro- 
pensity of abandoning the rest of the eggs 
as soon as the first gosling makes its ap- 
pearance, nnless the little creature is im- 
mediately taken from her. It is therefore 
extremely necessary to be upon the watch 
when she is allowed to sit, and to have a 
basket warmly lined with flannel in which 
to place the goslings, until the whole 
number being hatched they can be given 
back to their mother. In the first stage 
of their existence the little birds must on no 
account be placed in the sunshine, nor 
should they be allowed out for the first 
six or seven days. The greatest precau- 
tion must also afterwards be taken to 
avoid their getting wet; rain is, in fact, 
their greatest enemy, and it is quite a fre- 
quent occurrencein France for whole flocks 
of goslings to be killed off by being caught 
in unexpected thunderstorms, for if the 


down with which they are covered becomes 
matted nothing can save them.” 








Avoid Shams 

And humbugs. Use no medicine only what 
you know tobe reliable. Your druggist will 
tell you the only absolutely sure cure for 
Ague, Chills and Fever, is InaRamM’s AGUE 
Pitts. They are Sguarranteed to cure, or 
money refounded. Sold by all druggists, 
Swift & Dodds, Agents, Detroit. 

Ingram’s Ague Pills prove a real blessing, 
and the people want them very much. 

Rev. GEO. OLDER, East Dayton, Mich. 

I have cured one case of feyer completely 
and helped another with but one box of Ing- 
ram’s Ague Pills. One case the doctors had 
treated and done no good. 

JAMES J. SHAVER, Alabaster, Mich. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE! 


Clydesdale and Hambletonian Horses 


The largest and deepest milking herd of Holsteins 
inthe world 225 head. mostly imported. Males and 
Females of different ages. 

A large and elegant Stud of imported Clydesdale 
Stallions. and Mares of all ages. 4 
Hambletonian Stallions and Mares of Superior 
breeding. Personal in+pection invited. Separate 
Catalogues of each cla-s, aud milk records of cows, 
mailed free on application. All inquiries promptly 
answered. State that you saw this advertisement in 
the MicHIgAN FaRMER, 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


Lakeside StockF ‘arm 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 














, $18-46m 


sume them in the same way, and to pro- N 


found so convenient that it would be very |. 














Prepared by J. H. Gombault, ex- Veterinary 
Surgeon of the French Government Stud. 


A Speedy, Positive and Safe Cure 
for b, Splint, Sweeny, Capped 
Hock, Strained Tendons, Founder, 
Wind Puffs, Mange, Thrush, all In- 
flammations, all Throat Difficulties 
a]l Swellings or Ulcerations, all the 
Lameness from Spavins. Ringbone 
and otber Bony Tumors. 


It is far superior to a blister or cauterization in 
its beneficial effects, leaves no scar, and is as con- 
venient as a liniment 

Caustic Balsam has been a standard veterinary 
remedy in France and Germany for over twenty 
years, and many of the best veterinarians and horse 
men of America have recently tested it with unfail- 
ing success. 

e guaranvee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 
Balsam will produce more actual result than a whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever 
offered in any market of this country. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is warranted 
to give satisfaction Price $1 50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists or sent by a charges paid, with 
full directions for its use, by * 

LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & CO.,. 


Sole Importers and Proprietors for the United States 
and Canada, 345 Superior street, Cleveland,O. Send 
for circulars and testimonials free. jy5-6m 

For Sale at Wholesale by Jas. E. Davis & Co., 
Detroit, and other druggists, 


HALIW’S PATENT. 


king Gloves and Husking Pins. 
Y i g em, ae Be 








No. 48 Riveted Husking Gloves Extra Shielded, 
complete es from wear, per pair $1 75 
No. 50 Laced Husking Gloves, Shielded..... 
No. 52 “* ks “not Shielded 
No. 54 Boys “cc 6 “ 
No. 60 Husking Pins, 15 cts, or 2 for........ 
0. 65 es “ and Finger Cot. ..... 
No. 70 - “and Thumb attachment 25 
Any of above described sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Ask your merchant for them or send to 
HALL & RUSS HUSKING GLOVE CoO., 
sl3eow4t 145 South Clinton St., Chicago. 
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Best selling Shellerin market. 
Adjusts itself to all sizes Corn 
without the use of springs. 
Boys, have your Father buy 
you one. Agents wan i 
every town. Wholesale price 
on receipt of order for or 
more, 












a se 

iA FEARIENS ERG 

TAK... \SELE ADISS ' 

- CORN SREYY 
i 


BEST WHEAT 


yo BRATENG LANDS ane cours on 
we MOrthern Pacific R. 


n MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA, 


1G CROP AGAIN Iii te. 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPRO 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTL! 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lanp Act. 
Sr. Paur, Minn 








MENTION 1141S PAPER. 





ragrant and 


Th. -.6 
cacreston ent 
Cologne 


as A ey of Hiscox & 
Ail l’armers, Mothers, Business Men, Mechan- 












+ On very bottle. _ 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserable with Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 

peism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using’ 


PARKER'S GINGERTONIC| 


b ifyou ere wasting away with Consumption, Dis- 
ipation or any weakness, you will find Parker’s 
»Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizerand the, 
Best Hoalth& StrengthRestorer youCanUse 
»and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as 1t 
Pbuilds up t’ system, but never intoxicates. 50 
Pct. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 


P ARKER’S Rémoves Dandruff 


Prevents Baldness 


FAATR BALSAM Restore: Color 


PENSIONS 


Secured. Also Bounty, Back-pay, Increase of Pen- 
sions, New and Honorab‘e Discharges, Patents &c. 
Thousands entitled. Ne ws. Now is the time! 
Do not delay! Soldiers, ¥ dows. “hildren, Parents, 
Brothers and Sisters enti\ ed. | Have your claim in- 
vestigated. Applv atonc . Send two stamps for 
blanks and instructions, complete, to— 

JENKINS A. FITZGERALD, U. S..Cuam anp 
PaTeENT ATTORNEY, P. O. Box 524, Washington, 
D.C. 813-2m 


























» ONE MAN CANDO THE WORK OF TWO 
ie WITH THE CLILIP PER 


i7—._- SAWING 
> MACHINE 


‘it “the best, 
t ever offered.” 















» who p 

and cheapest 
Price $12.00, shipped prepaid. Territory*for exclusive 
saic, FRx. O7 LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS, ddress, 
d. KE. SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnati, 0. or St. Louis, Mc. 
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HOPE™.DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums: 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but imvisible to others. 
All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H.P. K. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 


813-6m 


TATE OF MICHIGAN. — The Circuit 
‘ ourt for the County of Wayne. In Chancery. 

Edwin R. Clark, (omplainant, vs. Leslie W. : lark, 
Defendant. Ata session of said ourt held at De- 
troiton the 25th day of July, A. D. one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one. Present, Hon. F. H, 
Chambers, Circuit Judge. It satisfactorily appear 
ing by affidavit this day filed in this court that said 
defendant is not a resident of the State of Michigan 
but when last heard from was a resident of the 
State of Massachusetts, on motion of Mr. James 
W. Romeyn, solicitor for complainant, it is ordered 
that the defendant cau-e an appearance to be en- 
tered in this cause and answer the bill of complaint 
filed therein within three months from the'date of 
this order, or that in default of such appearance, 
etc., said bill of complaint be taken as confessed 
On like motion, ordered that the complainant cause 
a copy of this order to be published in the Micut- 
GAN FARMER AND STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE.& newspaper pri'''ed in said County of Wayne, 
once in each week for six weeks in succession, the 
first publication to be within twenty days after the 
date of this order. tgp : 
F. H. “HAMBERS, “ircuit Judge. 
JAS. W. ROMEYN, ‘ ompiainant’s Solicitor. 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
The Author. A new and great 
medicalwork,warrantedthebest 
and cheapest, indispensable to 
every man, entitled ‘The Sci- 
ence of Life or Self-Preserva 
tion” boundinfinestFrenchmus. 
lin,embossed, fullgilt,300pp,con 
tains beautiful steel engravin 
125prescriptions, priceonly$1 
sent by mail; illustrated sam- 
ple 6c, sexd now. Address Pea- 


he 














body Medical Institate or Dr. W.H. PARKER, No 4 
Bulfinch st, Boston. 
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a 
MY FRIEND! GO To TEXAs; 
ASTLAND COUNTY, Tex,— 90,000 4, 

i and near line Texas Central Ry., and nereg 
Pac: Py Good locations near J: Unction at CXag 
COMANCHE COUNTY..-24,000 4c 
and near line of Texas Central Ry. Attractive 2 
foremigrants, For sale at $2 to $3 per n° iid 
good terms in tracts of 160, 320, 640 acres 
5,000,000 acres Texas Lands For Sale, 11,0" 
ed pamphlet, ‘* Texas the Best Or thet 
grant,” (English, German, Swedish and Noo’ 2: 
will be sent postpaid to any address in the Te) 
States, Canadas or countries in Europe embuted 
in Universal Postal Union. Send Postal wi paced 
dress or write for information. terms, etc — ad. 
ing —_ of re SS i R. Be N. Land Pg 

ouston and Texas Cen lway, 3 
an$0.4t y. Houston, Ter 


Ct ts HOWE 
ZICALES 


The Best Made. catalogue sent FREE oy 

BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen, 4 

Name this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Clevelang, 
aati 


Lowest prices ever know 

on Breech-f : 

( lj N Vit cr 
o SHOT-6y 
greatly reduced pric 

8 ice, 

Dis. afr our Be 


P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main street, CINCINNATL G 
au23 6m 

















Is a compound of the virtues of sarsaparill 
stillingia, mandrake, yellow dock, with th: 
iodide of potash and iron, all powerful blood. 
making, blood-cleansing, and life-sustainin: 
elements. It is the purest, safest, and ij 
every way the most effectual alterative mej. 
cine known or available to the public. Th 
sciences of medicine and chemistry haye 
never produced so valuable a remedy, no 
one so potent to cure all diseases resultinp 
from a blood. It cures Scrofula, ani 
all scrofulous diseases, Erysipelas, Rose, 
or St.. Anthony’s Fire, Pimples and 
Face-grubs, Pustules, Blotches, Boils 
Tumors, Tetter, Humors, Salt Rheun, 
Scald-head, Ringworm, Ulcers, Sore, 
Rheumatism, Mercurial Disease, Neu. 
ralgia, Female Weaknesses and Irregu. 
larities, Jaundice, Affections of. the 
Liver, Dyspepsia, Emaciation, ani 
General Debility. 


By its searching and cleansing qualitic’ 
it purges out the foul corruptions whic) 
contaminate the blood, and cause derange. 
ment anddecay. It stimulates and enliven 
the vital functions. It promotes energy ani 
strength. It restores and preserves health. 
It infuses new life and vigor throughout the 
whole system. No sufferer from any disease 
which arises from impurity of the blood neal 
despair, who will give AYER’s SARSAPARILL 
a fair trial. Remember, the earlier the 
trial, the speedier the cure. 


Its recipe has been furnished to physicians 
everywhere; and they, recognizing its supe- 
rior qualities, administer it in their practice. 

For nearly forty years AYER’s Sarsapi. 
RILLA has been widely used, and it now pos 
sesses the confidence of millions of people 
who have experienced benefits from its mar 
vellous curative virtues. 


Prepz.od by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co, 
Practical and Analytical Cheuists, 
Lowell, Mass. 
80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.— 
Whereas default has been made in the cor 
ditions of a certain mortgage bearing date the dls 
day of July, A. D. 1877, executed by John Schweak, 
and Margaret Schwenk, his wife, sometime 
written Fanny Schwenk, of Detroit, Wayne 
County, Michigan, to Oswald Hesselbacher, 
of the same place, and recorded on tle 
seventh day of August. A. D. 1877, w 
10:50 o’clock A. M., in liber 140 of mortgages, 
on page 240, in the Register’s office for 
Wayne County, Michigan, and, — wherea 
there is claimed to be due at the date here! 
the sum of $1,011 84-100 (one thousand, eleven dol 
lars and eighty-four cents), and no proceedings a 
law cr in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or "| part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given, that by virtue of the power of saleia 
said mortgage contained, I will sell at publicauction 
or vendue to the highest bidder on WEDNESDAY, 
THE NINTH DAY OF NOVEMBER, 4. D. 
1881, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon of said day, 
at the east front doer of the City Hall, Detroit, 
that being the building wherein the Circuit Cou 
for the County of Wayne is held, the premises 
said mortgage mentioned and described a8 all of 
that certain piece or parcel of land lying and bell 
situated in the Cit. of Detroit, Wayne Coubly 
Michigan, known and described as the westetly 
twenty-seven (27) feet of lot number seven (7), front 
and rear, by the entire depth, in block or sect 
numbered twenty ‘20) of the St. Aubin farm, © 
called. Said lot number seven being situated 0 
the south side of —- Street, between St. At 
bin Avenue and Dubois Street, in the aforesild 
City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, accor 
ing to the recorded plat thereof, to satis 
the amount due at the date hereof, the ' 
terest accruing, the costs and expenses allowed q 
law, besides an attorney fee of fifty dollars ($50), 
in said mortgage provided for in case of a foreclosure 
Dated Detroit, this 15th day of August. A. D. 18 
OSWALD HESSELBA‘HER, 
JOSEPH KUHN, Mortgage. 
Attorney for Mortgagee. 



















TATE OF MICHIGAN.—At a sesso 

the Circuit Court for the County of hey 
in Chancery, held in the Circuit Court Room 1 
City Hall, in the (‘ity of Detroit, County of Way% 
and State aforesaid, on the 6th day of July, as 
1881. Present, Hon. F, H. Chambers,Circuit Jucz 
Elizabeth Snell, complainant, vs. George P. — 
defendant. It satisfactorily appearing to the yar 
that said defendant is a non-resident of the St 
of Michigan On motion of Sylvester Larned, Este 
complainant's solicitor, it is ordered that sald of 
fendant appear and answer the bill of Fae, 
filed herein within six months from the date We 
of. In default whereof said bill shall be bey 
confessed. And it is also further ordered hes 
within twenty days from this date said comp a 
ant canse a notice of this order to be publishe : 
the MicHigAN FARMER, & newspaper print ned 
lished and circulated in said county and State, int 
continued once in each bs | for six succes? 


weeks. H. CHAMBERS. 
SYLVESTER LARNED, Circuit Ju 
Complainant’s Solicitor. 
A true copy: P 
WALTER S. Harswa, Deputy Register. 














rp {st 
County of Wayne and State of Michigan, on the - 


riage, " 
therefore, mot 
virtue of the power of sale contained in ae po 


P : : . + aday,the 
vided.notice is hereby given that on Wednese*) 
26th day of October, A. L. 1881, at 12 0 clock i. 
I shall sell at public auction to the highest 
at the front or easterly door of the City being 
ward Avenue, in the City of Detroit ‘that iv ‘oust! 

lace where the Circuit Court for Wayne | 
8 holden), the premises described in said m may 
or so much thereof as may be necessary 0 Pil ig 
amount due on said mortgage, with seven 4 ati 
interest, and all legal costs, together with “ od ft 
ney’s fee of twenty-five dollars, covenar mot 
therein, the premises being described in ye of as! 
gage as all that certain lot, piece and — in tit 
situate in the township o Hamtramer ichigsh 
County of Wayne, aforesaid, and State of easter! 
and known and described as follows: The {°° 
twenty-five (25) feet by one hundred an Whip le! 
feet in depth of lot nnmbered eight (8) of Ve acu 
subdivision of lots Nos. 26 and 27 of the stra 
farm (so-called) in said township of Hamu 
on Feat te ge of eng = 

at troit, Angust 1, a 

"REGINA WAECHTED: 1 
CHAS. H. BORGMAN, Mo 
Attorney for Mortgagee. 
and taste 


ENTS WANTED-—For the best and {80 
A Salling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Pricey, 








duced $8 per cent, National Publishing COMM, i 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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nzie do do 
eenek do do 
Calhoun do do 
Cass do do 
Clinton do do 
Grand Traverse do 
Gratiot o do 
Hillsdale do do 
Ingham do do 
Tonia do do 
Kalamazoo do do 
Lenawee do do 
Livingston do do 
Macomb do do 
Mason do do 
Monroe do do 
Oakland do do 
Oceana do do 
Osceola do do 
Tuscola do do 
Van Buren do do 
Wayne do ° 


Union Oo Cote 
Plainwell (Allegan County) Unior 








has commenced heating and 5] 
weather is now favorable, and | 
large tracts of land have be 
next year’s crops. 


A dispatch from Chicago sa; 
corporating the ‘‘Chicago, St. 
railroad compuny”’ have been 
Secretary of State. The proje 
one, and includes the buildin; 
miles of road from Chicago 
Iowa, via Freeport. Brancl 
pretty much all of the state of 
capital stock is $10,000,000. 


The trial of Dr. Thomas, ¢ 
heresy, is in progress in that c 
fications declare that the defe 
doctrines contrary to the artic 
discipline and standards of 
church; that he denies the ins] 
tain parts of the Old Testamer 
of atonement and eternal pu 
finally, that he holds to the b 
tion after death. 


The Cornell University cre’ 
home and have openly denot 
one of the members of the cre 
They say he sold every race, 
heavily for it by the betting m 
On the other hand Shinkel, w 
another steamer, says the «& 
wholly false, and he propose 
the parties who started the st 


Four men and a boy were ki 
City, Pa., on Wednesday last | 
of nitro-glycerine, while they 
in torpedoing an oil well. On 
on the percussion cap, which 
He tapped it two or three tim 
hand, when it exploded, expl 
The four men were horribly m 
stantly killed. The boy die 
the explosion. 


On Wednesday night last | 
men stopped a railway train at 
and robbed the passengers of 
$4,000. The express safe was 
contained only $500. Amons 
were L. A. Yerkes, of Detroit. 
the train were also robbed of « 
had. Gov. Crittenden has ¢ 
people to rise en masse and ] 
these robberies. One thousa 
started out to look for them. 


The ravages of the Apache ! 
zona have been terrible the ps 
itis reported that seventy-ti 
their families were murdered. 
ber of soldiers have been kille 
reinforcements are being sent 
and finally the Indians will be 
surrender or leave for Mexico 
render they will be well fed ar 
they were white men they wot 
It pays to be an Indian in the 


Foreign, 


Gambetta announces that 
‘trade, 


Bismarck and the Pope have 
and a representative of the 
will be sent to the Vatican. 


The Manchester cotton — 
have taken action to stop wor 
speculation is broken up. 


Rioting has been indulged | 
the past week, and the troops 
firing unnecessarily upon thos 


The French grain crops are 
short of the requirements of 
and it is said the amount to bs 
be as large as during the past : 


In a speech last week at a po. 
Lord Derby said that he consi 
to England’s commercial P 
temporary fluctuation, an 
American competition. 


Last week 4,000 troops wit! 
rounded the residence of th 
pt at Cairo, and demanded 
government. The Khedive hi 
do ali that was asked for. 


There is said to be extraordi 
military stations on both side 
The Italians and the French are 
their respective fortification: 
new ones on their Alpine terri 


The Emperor William, the C 
and Bismarck, had a conference 
little village near Dantzic. 
discussed their friends, the 
agreed on some action to supp 


The French commander 2 
20,000 more troops. ‘lhe Fre! 
large tracts of landin the vicin 
arrangements to settle dowr 
can hereafter be looked upon 
France. 


Forest fires have destroyed ¢ 
Constantine, Algeria, and 6 
burned to death inoneday. IL 
tion of cattle, grain, etc., abou' 
The French have contributed 
to aid the sufferers. 


A veterinary surgeon seut fr 
investigate, reports that cattle 
have no pleuro-pneumonia, al 
ease is confined to a small per 
tle on the eastern seaboard, fr 
southward for a short distance 


The Methodist Ecumenical 
London last week. Delegates ¢ 
all over the world. Dr. Osbor 
dress of welcome, prophesied 
conference of evangelical chr 
denomination within a few 
Simpson preached. Feeling 
President Garfield were made 
and resolutions. 


Mr. H. C. Sessions, wh 
largely to the infamy attach 
session of the New York | 
attempted bribery, has fail 
nomination. His trial for | 
an indictment by the granc 
up at Albany this month. 
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nbling, ofa vio. 
ith an odor faint. 
carbolic acid; it 
alcohol, oils and 
degree in dilute 
employed a ten 
tion and a 15 
aphthol. It im- 
ent only a light- 
| produces mod- 
Applied in ex- 
a little Swelling 
t never any ex. 
ament is rapidjy 
nism, but as rap- 
or the lapse of 24 
tected in the ur- 
eS not stain lin- 
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tains are easily 
hot water and 
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jueer Day. 


Yew England on 
ed by the press 


z up to sunset, 
en in a most eu- 
ing much com- 
tances creating 
as viewed from 
up into the sky, 
e from fog or 
totally obseur- 
S prevaded with 
ilendsa strange 
object. On the 
sents a most un- 
its livid green 
the result of a 
ts, which ordi- 
ish light, burn 
cy that makes 
lights. In all 
ppeared to te 
ndows near and 
irlike points of 
, little electric 
gas jets. The 
sable in New- 
Emerson, pro- 
sophy and As- 
college, says it 
mething in the 
rbs the shorter 
8, leaving only 
olors of yellow 
it may be ow- 
n fir and pine 
noke from he 


DY FOR Dipr- 
cores of reme- 
newspapers as 
1idable disease, 
surd, but some 
as the disease 
ass is the fol- 
seen quoted in 
irnals: “Take 
nd sprinkle a 
f sulphur on 
nt inhale the 
e fungus. The 
ended for colds 
bable that the 
too well ac- 
perties of the 
mstone to be 
2 experiment; 
make the at- 
ody as recom- 
ke the discov- 
ce is quite as. 
htheria. The 
mes will cure 
he highest de- 
e to all who 
puffs of “sure 
solutely alone. 
at least do no 


ECTANT.—We 
rect an error 
» been current 
newspapers, 
ollowing par- 
s are often 
mildew from 
ust. By put- 
a deep plate 
he closet, the 
ampness, and 
ct the place. 
zs that apt to 
s, have a dis- 
the lime be- 
the compost 
‘into the ash 
ime is not 2 
its absorbent 
yle itto make 
y and whole- 
+ vaults and 
useless, but 
harmful, as 
2s of decom- 
great abund- 


n the produc- 
, from 1875 to- 
> former was 
)0 bushels to 
f meats and ~ 
10 pounds to 
000. During 
f corn increas- 
o over 103,- 
hog product 
to 1,300,000, “ 
edit, as well 
griculture, to 
than to ex- 
raw material 
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SEEDLING APPLE. 


Jn 1879 our attention was called toa 
wedling apple recently originated at Kala- 
138200, which seemed to possess some 
ggluable qualities, especially asa culinary 
fruit; and which we have since watched 
gith some interest, as possessing merit 
enough to render it a probable candidate 
for recognition among the not very exten- 
jve class of summer market apples. Mr. 
LX. Stearns, of Kalamazoo, in sending 
cpocimeDs for the exhibition at Boston, 
characterizes it as follows: 

It ripeas with Red Astrachan, but con- 
gues longer; and has the great advantage 
if producing & full crop every year. 

some years since Mrs, John McSweeney, 
of Kalamazoo, brought a very large speci- 
nen of Sweet Bough apple from an adjoin- 
se tow, and planted the seeds in a row 
nthe garden. All the resulting trees, ex- 
cept this, were scrubby. This grew to be 
avery pretty tree, without pruning. It 
has now borne for six years in: succession 
_last year, and again this—so full that the 
tree looked like a ball of apples. One 
could hardly see the leaves for the fruit; 
showing it to be very hardy, to be able to 
produce so abundantly, after so severe a 
rinter, especially since the tree stands on 
the flat of Kalamazoo river. 

I think, if che fruits had been properly 
thinned, they would have been as large as 
its parent, the Sweet Bough. 

It is very fine for culinary purposes, and 


one of the best for dessert. 
1, N. STEARNS. 


We think it rather too acid to suit the 
majority of tastes for the dessert. 

T. T. LYON. 

On the 24th of August we received a 
couple of buaches of grapes from Mr. H. 
J. Ray, of Watervliet, Berrien County, 
with the statement that the fruit had been 
ripe for ten or twelve days, and that these 
were the least mature ones then remain- 

The specimens, when received, were 
overripe and considerably shriveled; but 
held well to the bunch; and were, in flavor 
and foxiness, much like Hartford Prolific; 
although apparently earlier, the berries 
considerably larger, but the bunches 
smaller. 

Mr. Ray gives the following, as its 
origin : 

Four years ago (which would be the 
autumn of 1877) 1 was in my garden eat- 
ing Concord grapes, and threw a part of a 
bunch down, and covered it with carth— 
not thinking of piaating it. The next 
spring several grape plants sprung up, but 
were all destroyed except this one, which 
stood near the fence and out of the way. 
This was allowed to occupy the garden 
fence. ; 

This spring it bloomed for the first time; 
and, as the fruit developed more rapidly 
than the Concords, it was watched the 
more carefully. I found them ripe—some 
of them too ripe on August 15th; as they 
had already begun to shrivel. 

The vine has had no care since it first 
appeared. Its growth and foliage are very 
much like Hartford Prolific. It produced 
about forty bunches this season. It is a 
vigorous grower and has never suffered 
from the cold of winter. 

Tae skin is rather thick, hence it may 
prove to be a good keeper, which, with its 
fine size, freedom from dropping and 
earliness of maturity, may conspire to give 
ita position in advance of the Hartford 
Prolific; which, as yet, may be said to 
bear the palm for earliness. 

So far as mere quality is concerned it 
cannot be said to be superior to the Hart- 
ford; hence it must be preferred, if at all, 
mainly for its superior earliness. 

The first fruits of seedling plants seldom 
show fixity of character, especially as to 
season of maturity. We therefore suggest 
to Mr. Ray that he give the plant careful 
culture and pruning, and allow it to pro- 
duce but moderate crops, for a year or two 
at least, before passing a final judgment as 
to its merits. We regard it as well worthy 
of careful watching and awaiting results. 

T. T. LYON. 





FLORICULTURAL. 


It will soon be time to lift plants and 
pot them for winter decoration, and al- 
ready the lover of flowers is mentally 
“taking account of stock,” and deciding 
Which are the most promising and suitable 
specimens for the window garden. Just 
here we may say for the benefit of those 
who are new to the business, or who ‘‘never 
have any luck with house plants,” that it 
is useless to expect a plant which has blos- 
somed abundantly all summer to make a 
fine growth and continue to bloom during 
the winter. Nature provides a period of 
rest for all vegetable growth, the dry sea- 
son of the tropics corresponding to our 
Winters, and the plant which has exhaust- 
ed itself during the summer months, will 
go into a ‘‘ green and yellow melancholy ” 
if not allowed its proper rest. Plants 
which are intended for winter blooming 
should be “‘plunged,” that is, the pots sunk 
in the earth in a cool and somewhat shady 
border, watered judiciously, since the con- 
fined roots cannot forage in search of 
Moisture, and all buds removed. Slips of 
quick growing varieties may be rooted in 
the early summer, and brought into condi- 
tion for winter growth and blossoming. If 
Plants from the open border must be pot- 
ted, select those which are ‘‘most back- 
Ward in their comirg forward,” as Pat 
said of his son when he wished to punish 
him, and which have had fewest blossoms. 
If the potting cannot be done after a good 
Soaking rain, water the selected plants 
copiously to prevent the earth from Grop- 
Plag away and leaving the roots bare. 
Take up a goodly supply of earth and put 
at Once into the pot, filling in with rich 
and mellow soil. Geraniums have large 
and spreading roots from which the earth 
will fail unless carefully handled; carna- 
Hons have fine, fibrous roots, which spread 
but little. It will be of advantage to note 
the habits of root-growth, with reference 
to this matter of transplanting. Experi- 
ence is better than set rules in reference to 
Pruning and cutting back; some require 


the preceding August. 


less removal of wood than others, but few 
vigorous, leafy plants will bear removal 
without resenting the disturbance and 
dropping a portion of their leaves. It is 
best to cut back all straggling branches 
and tough woody roots, if the presence of 
smaller ones will warrant it, and get the 
plants inte compact shape. After potiing 
set them in the shade and out of the wind 
until they become accustomed to their 
new quarters. Some leaves will undoubt- 
edly fall, but in a short time new ones will 
appear and vigorous growth be com- 
menced again. Annuals, as Asters, Wall- 
flowers, Antirrhinum and others, which it 


‘is desirable to lift for fall bloom, will, if 


well watered before and after removal,and 
shifted with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible, generally go on blooming as if 
they had not been removed. 





Apple and Pear Tree Blight. 


Prof. J. L. Budd, an _ indefatigable 
worker in the Iowa Agricultural College, 
writes to the NV. Y. Tribune his opinions 
and conclusions on the subject of blight as 
follows: 

‘‘Trees blight least: 1. In orchards on 
light colored soils, in elevated airy posi- 
tions. 2. On soils shaded the preceding 
season by a succulent growth of second- 
crop clover or of buckwheat. 3. In 
orchards cultivated in the early part of the 
preceding season, and shaded the latter 
part with marsh-hay or other rubbish, as 
practiced by Dr. Ward, of New Jersey, 
4, In orchards ‘kept whitewashed on trunks 
and main limbs the preceding season. 5. 
Where the trunks and lower forks are 
shaded on the south by walls, tight board 
fences, low buildings, evergreens, or even 
boards so placed as to maintain a lower 
temperature of the tree during July and 
August. 6. Where orchards are exclusive- 
ly planted with varieties indigenous to 
countries with very hot dry summers, such 
as the intercontinental steppes of Northern 
Europe and Asia. 

“Trees are most subject to blight: 1. 
On. dark colored soils exposed to the sun, 
in sheltered positions. 2. In positions 
where the reflected heat of tight board 
fences, walls, wooden buildings, or where 
exposed to blasts of heated air passing over 
dry grain or grass stubble, hedted roads, 
etc. 3. Where the varieties are indigenous 
to sections with relatively humid and cool 
summers. This is specially noticed in 
crabs from Siberia and pears doing best in 
England and the humid portions of France 
and Belgium. These general conclusions 
point to excessive heat and aridity of air as 
an exciting cause of blight, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact that 
blight is only known in countries with 
dryer and hotter summer air than is known 
in the native ranges of our best varieties of 
the apple and pear. In portions of India, 
Australia and South America, the South 
of Europe apples and pears blight just as 
they do here. I have neither the time nor 
the inclination to speculate on the exact 
manner in which an internal temperature 
of 95° works injury to the maturing cell 
structure of an English pear or a Siberian 
crab, while 120° may not injure an orange 
or fig at the Cape of Good Hope. 
“Observation teaches that the damage 
really occurs in July and August in the 
newly formed cells of the liber. In cases 
of extreme injury it may be apparent at 
once, but as a rulethe injured structure 
does not exhibit itself until the following 
June, The material for extending growth 
passes upward in sound structure, but 
when extension of growth is nearly com- 
plete and the time arrives for new wood 
deposit under the injured cell-structure of 
the liber, the blight appears in more or less 
fatal form, depending on the amount of 
damage wrought by the unnatural heat of 
To prevent misap- 
prehensions [ will repeat the idea in about 
the words of Walter Hill, director of the 
Botanic Gardens at Brisbane, Australia. 
In the hot, dry air of the interior, the pear 
of Southern Europe exhibited traces of 
ferment in the cell structure of the liber, 
followed when the time came for the next 
wood deposit by blight on the new growth 
and patches of the bark. He then secured 
the thick-leaved pears of India, which 
had shown no trace of disease because of 
their capacity to endure greater heat. 

‘* Bequeral, the famous French physicist, 
gives the same idea. He reports fruit trees 
indigenous to cool and moist climates 
dying by ‘“‘coup de chaleur” (stroke of heat) 
at the season when new wood deposit com- 
menced, where standing in positions where 
their internal temperature might reach 95 © 
Fahr. Fremy, the noted French chemist, 
assumed that ‘‘stroke of heat,” under these 
circumstances, only meant that ‘‘pectose 
in vegetable tissues is accompanied by 4 
ferment, sometimes soluble and at others 
insoluble, which possesses the property of 
transformating pectose and pectin into 
pectic and metapectic acid successively.” 
With further investigation, the botanical 
view that this ferment is caused by a living 
organism (Bacteria) will be much modified. 
In connection with fermentsin vegetable 
tissue the living organism is found, and 
may probably be classed as an associate. 
We also know that by natural or artificial 
inoculation the ferment with its accompani 
ment may be communicated to sound tis- 
sue. Yet as practical horticulturists we 
will accomplish more by strict attention 
to the native haunts of the varieties we 
plant, to selection of sites and soils, and to 
surface treatment with a view to modify- 
ing the heat of the lower beds of air among 
our trees, than by speculating on the ex- 
act way in which ferments with their as- 
sociate Bacteria, may be introduced into 
plant tissue.” 

How to Start Rose Cuttings. 

To propagate roses from slips is general- 
ly considered the work of 1 professional 
florist, as success so infrequently attends 
the attempts of the novice. <A lady thus 
describes her method in the Western Horti- 
culturist: 

‘*TIn the first place I get a shallow box, 
not more than three inches deép, bore holes 
in the bottom, then get’a piece of zinc that 
will fit loosely in the bottom of the inside 
of the box. I go tothe woods and gst 
some leaf mould; then half as much road 
dust, then I get a quarter as much clean, 
coarse sand. I put leaf mould, dust and 








sand altogether, and mix thoroughly, and 


then I run it all through a coarse sieve 
which I had made on purpose. Do not 
get the box too full. Get your cuttings 
ready next. I most always take mine in 
June, but July or August will do, for you 
see we need the hot sun to help us. I take 
the stems of roses that have bloomed. I 
do not want them more than three inches 
in length; I cut off the seed end and clip 
off the lower leaves, and see to it that the 
slips have good eyes at the end that is set 
in the earth. Set them so far apart thata 
glass tumbler will fit close down in the 
earth side by side. Set the cuttings, pack 
the earth firmly about them, and water 
thoroughly; after the water settles away 
turn on your tumblers, and put your box 
in a hot place in the yard. Remember the 
box must be set on the ground, not on 
boards or benches. The earth is warm 
underneath the box; the zinc draws heat 
and keeps up a moisture at the roots. In 
this way Inever fail to root ten out of 
every twelve cuttings I putin. I bought 
two dozen tumblers on purpose for rooting 
plants. Water them when they need it; 
take off the tumblers sometimes, in the 
evening, sprinkle the plants well and put 
the tumblers back again. In about three 
weeks, you will see the leat bud swelling 
out pnd soon a tiny leaf. Afteraslip is in 
the ground two weeks and still looks fresh 
and green, it almost always grows.” 


Blackberries. 


W. D. Philbrick, in the New England 
Farmer, speaks a good word for the black- 
berry, which is certainly when well grown 
one of the most delicious of small fruits. 
He says: 

‘*The blackberry is not a favorite fruit 
with many gardeners; it is.sountamable in 
its ways, and so fierce in its bristling array 
of briars, that one needs a good armor of 
buckskin or something tougher, or he will 
come off second best at every encounter 
with them. The blackberry, however, 
bears magnificent burdens of delicious 
fruit, and responds most generously to 
good culture and manuring; and if any one 
will take the trouble to grow them well, he 
will be rewarded by acrop that is easily 
gathered, and readily sold, for the berries 
are so large and thick that it takes little 
time to fill a basket with them as compared 
with raspberries and other small fruits. 
The blackberry is not hardy enough to 
withstand our winter without shelter, and 
the canes are so stiff and brittle that they 
do not readily bend down, but with a 
little perseverance one msy bring them, or 
rather himself, to the scratch! Armed 
with good buckskin mittens, one may bend 
them down, and a man at each side will 
quickly load them with a little earth—very 
little will answer—Frequent hoeing and 
thinning of the canes in summer also is 
needful, to prevent them from becoming a 
thicket of brambles; they can be cut easily 





‘*Tomatoes, corn and beans mix less 
readily, but should be kept separate by 
some rods when pure seed is required. 
‘Seeds of vines keep longer if not al- 
lowed to freeze; they will preserve their 
vitality five or six years, if kept ina warm 
dry place. Accloset near a chimney is a 
good place, and since mice and rats are 
very fond of such tidbits as melon seeds, 
it will be advisable to lock them up in a 
tin chest or other rat proof arrangement; I 
know of nothing so provoking as to find 
some paper of choice seed all shelled out 
by the mice just at planting time, when it 
is often impossible to replace it, and when 
delay is always vexatious and expensive. 

‘* When saving seeds of beets, cabbage, 
turnip, etc., those who are most particu- 
lar reject all but the seed grown on the 
leading stem. Beet seed is cleaned by 
threshing, sifting, and picking over to get 
out the sticks; it varies much in size and 
should be separated by a sieve in order to 
have it run evenly through the seed drill, 
for it is the most troublesome of all seed to 
sow evenly. Perhaps some inventor will 
discover a method of shelling out beet 
seeds, so tHat they could be sown evenly; 
if this could be done, one of the chief 
items of labor in raising beets would be 
greatly lightened, and a saving of more 
than half the seed would be effected also; 
for the beet seed as now sown is a pod 
containing two to five seeds each, and isso 
rough and uneven in shape as to give 
much trouble to sow it evenly witha drill, 
in fact to insure a good stand, very heavy 
seeding and laborious thinnings are essen. 
tial. If the pod could be crushed and the 
seed shelled out, it could then be drilled in 
as evenly as any other seed. 

‘* When it is desirable to mix two sorts 
of corn, tomatoes, beans, etc., in order to 
get a new sort combining the good quali- 
ties of both, alternate rows of each kind 
are planted alongside, and the seed taken 
from either, will contain more or less of 
the character of both; it will not be a true 
new variety, however, until it has been 
grown by itself for some years; at first it 


will sport more or less, and breed back to 
the old stock of one side or the other. It 
is thus that our best varieties of new vege- 
tables are produced. 

‘*Seeds of all kinds keep best in a cry 
even temperature. When to be kept in 
large lots they may be put in bags and 
hung from the ceiling of the room, to keep 
them from the mice. Most seeds are good 
for two to five years if carefully kept; 
onion seed, however, if very inferior after 
the first year, and worthless after the sec- 
ond. When old seed is to be used, it 
should be tested by sowing a counted lot in 
a hot bed or other suitable place, and 
counting the number of plants that come 
up, and noting the vigor of the plants; the 
plants from old seed are usually less vigor- 
ous than from fresh seed, and sometimes 
are so weak as to be worthless.” 





Froripa will send fifty million oranges 
to market this year, and the agriculturists 


by a hooked knife ona rather long handle, { of that State say the frosts of the past sea- 


without touching them except in picking 
up the cuttings. 

‘‘The soil best suited to the blackberry 
ig a strong loam well drained, and deeply 
plowed; it will repay liberal manuring 
with bonedust and ashes, but rank stable 
dung should be sparingly applied, as it in- 
creases the length of the canes too much. 
The rows should have plenty of space—ten 
or twelve feet between them, and the canes 
should be kept between two wires at each 
side of the row, made fast to good stiff 
posts six feet high. The best proved 
variety is the Dorchester, nearly all the 
fruit in Boston market being of this 
variety. The Wilson proves too soft. 
There is a variety grown at Bridgewater, 
however, called the Briton, which is said 
to be hardy; I doubt, however, if it will 
prove so after along trial. Blackberries 
are a most wholesome fruit, and were 
thought by our auats and grandmothers, 
to have certain medicinal properties when 
properly prepared in cordials and syrups; 
these preparations were in very great de- 
mand in the time of the last war, and the 
price of blackberries went kiting in con- 
sequence. Nodoubt the blackberry makes 
good cordial, but whether the virtue of 
the cordial is due chiefly to the berry or 
to the spirit and other ingredients, is a 
problem I submit to the doctors for solu- 
tion. It is certainly ‘‘ warming to the 
in’ards,” and therefore good under certain 
conditions of very frequent occurence in 
hot weather.” 2 


Preservation of Seeds. 


W. D. Philbrick, in the New England 
Furmer, writes: 

‘‘ The season for the ripening of seeds 
being at hand, a few words about their se- 
lection, preparation and preservation, will 
be acceptable to those not familiar with 
the art of raising them. 

‘* In the first place, only the best speci- 
mens of each kind should be saved and all 
inferior ones rejected; this is easy enough 
with such plants as squashes, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, melons,etc., care being used only 
to save the earliest, fairest and most per- 
fect specimens. The seed should be allow- 
ed to ripen thoroughly before taking it 
from the fruit, which will require some 
weeks with squashes, after gathering from 
the vine; tomatoes are placed in the sun 
for afew days, and melon seeds may be 
taken directly when the melon is fit to eat; 
seeds of this nature haying a fleshy pulp 
are usually cleaned by allowing them to 
ferment in water for a day or two, when 
the pulp will easily wash off, after which 
the seed is spread upon a sheet in the sun- 
shine to dry. Sometimes the fermentation 
is allowed to go too far and the seed is 
spoiled, hence some care and experience 
are needed toclean seed in this way, and 
some persons prefer to wash the seed di- 
rectly from the pulp without fermenting; 
this ensures good seed, but it is almost im- 
possible to make it perfectly clean without 
fermenting. 

_ ‘The seeds of the squash and all vines 
easily mix with others of the same family 
in the neighborhood, so that when a varie- 
ty is to be kept pure and true to name, it 
must be planted quite remote from any 
others ofthe same family. The mixing is 
done by the bees, who carry the pollen 
from flower to flower, often a quarter of a 
mile. It is quite difficult to grow good 
squash seed near a pumpkin field for this 
reason, and not more than one kind of 





son have made it a bad year for the oranges 
in Florida, too. But that number isnot a 
drop in the bucket of the immense im- 
portation of the fruit. Foreign countries 
send about 600,000,000 oranges to America. 
every year. i 





Horticultural Notes. 





Tue N.Y. Zribuie says,in regard to the 
best method of disposing of cabbage worms, 
that boiling water applied with afine sprink- 
ler is probably the surest remedy. Use a 
thermometer; the leaves scald if water rests 
on them of a temperature over 140° or 150°. 
The worms succumb if touched with it at 
120°. Saltpetre dissolved in it makes it more 
deadly, and invigorates the plants. Some use 
a decoction of tansy. 





A TRAVELER in the Yellowstone region says: 
“ Canned fruit is the only fruit that grows in 
this country; that is, there is much of it in 
cans, and it grows less as you use it. The 
whole length of the Union Pacific Road, on 
either side, looks like the backyard of a tin- 
shop. Isawsome common-looking, half-ripe 
peaches at Glendive, the other day, and asked 
the price; for it has beena long time since I 
ate one. ‘Fifteen cents apiece,’ was the an- 
swer. I never did like peaches, anyway, 
peachabbers.”’ 





THE Germantown Telegraph says: ‘‘ Every 
cherry grower must be fu))y aware of the great 
necessity to observe the utmost care in pro- 
tecting cherry trees from injury of any kind, 
especially bruises. It is, therefore, not for 
them, but for those who do not know, that 
we give these hints. A biow of the hoe, the 
scratching or barking by the swingletree in 
ploughing or harrowing, or even a kick by 
a boot, will almost invariably cause damage 
that the tree will nevér outgrow. A kind of 
gangrene sets in, which all the efforts of the 
tree, however young and vigorous it may be, 
will never recover from.”’ 


Apiarian. 


Meeting of Bee-Keepers. 

















The Eastern Bee-Keepers Association 
will hold its fall meeting in Detroit, Octo- 
ber 4th, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 57 
Farmer St., at 10 o’clock A. M. All bee- 
keepers are invited, and those in attend- 
ance are requested to bring anything of 
interest, such as questions, information or 
apiarian’ implements. 

A. B. WEED, Secretary. 
Bee Hunting. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, tells the boys how to hunt bees, 
saying: ‘‘ When bees will rob briskly, 
then is the time to go bee-hunting. It is 
this-very robbing propensity that induces 
them to work on their ‘‘bait,” and thus 
we are enabled to ‘‘line” them to their 
forest home. Before starting out hunting 
for bee-trees, one should inform himself as 
to the whereabouts of all the bees that are 
kept in the neighborhood; otherwise he 
might waste much time in following lines 
that would lead into the hives of his neigh- 
bors. 

‘‘Onecan get along with very simple 
implements, but if his time is valuable, he 
had better have a bee-box. Thisis simply 
a light box four or five inches square; the 
bottom is left open, and the top is closed 
with a sheet of glass that slides in a groove 
made near the upper edge. An inch and 
a half below the glass is fixed a small shelf, 
upon which to lay a piece of honey-comb, 








melon or cucumber can be grown in the 





same field, and have the seed pure. 


The “‘ bait,” which is usually diluted honey, 
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$80,000 
FURNI 


with three pieces, from $20 a suite, 


goods at depots here. 


ever intend to be. 


WORTH 


ane C) i ane 


TURE. 


To the People of Michigan: 


We would announce that we have stocked our Mammoth Warerooms with the 
largest awd most varied and best made stock of Furniture ever displayed in the State. 
You can make your selections in furnishing your hotel, house, room, or office from 100 
parlor suits in all materials of coverings, $30. suite; 200 bedroom suits, each suite 
v 800 wood and marble top center tables from $5; 
sideboards from $15; book cases from $18; bureaus from $5 7 1 washstands from $1 oO: 
stands from $125; spring beds from $1 60; mattresses from $1 50; pillows, 61b, $150 
— —— from $5;; ger glasses from 25c; cane, 
chairs at factory prices; 75 cottage painted suites from $25 a suite, all ; 
(38> We can give you a Ledstead, bureau, : ipgpeetngca 


wood and rattan rockers and 


washstand, stand, cane rocker, 2 cane 


chairs, one spring bed, 1 mattress, 2 feather pillows and comforters for $20, and can 
furnish a house of 5 roomsfor $50. We make no charges for packing . delivering 

Allcan save themselves their expenses by coming to Detroit on 
a purchase, of $25, besides selecting from the largest stock in the State. Call and ex- 
amine for yourselves, and you will be convinced we were never undersoid and don’t 


DUDLEY & FOWLE, 


Nearly oppesite Michigan Exchange, 125, 127 & 129 Jeff. Ave., Detroit. 








It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 








is poured upon the piece of comb. If 
thick honey should de used for “ bait,” it 
would take a bee longer to load up, and he 
would be so heavily loaded that he might 
make quite a crooked path on his way 
home; besides, it would take him longer 
tounload. If abottle is filled half full of 
honey, and then filled up with warm 
water, it will be about right. In the fall 
of the year bees will be more likely to be 
found upon the flowers in the forenoon. 
Bees are sometimes started by burning 
pieces of old comb that contain both bee- 
bread and honey. The bees are attracted 
by the odor. Oil of anise is sometimes 
used to attract them by its strong odor. 


‘* After reaching the ground, near some 
forest, where the presence of wild bees is 
suspected, a little honey should he poured 
upon the piece of comb, and the box care- 
fully placed over the first bee thatis found. 
As soon as the box is well over the flower, 
the bottom of the box should be covered 
with the hand, and the bee will soon buzz 
up against the glass. One can catch as 
many as he wishes, in the same manner, 
and they will soon be sipping the honey. 
The box can now be placed upon some 
elevated object, such as the top of astump, 
and the glass slide drawn back. The 
hunter should now stoop down and be 
ready to watch the bee whichever way he 
may turn. If the head is kept low oneis 
more likely to have the sky as a back- 
ground, As soon as the beetakes wing he 
will circle around the box, as the young 
bee does in front of the hive, that he may 
know the spot when he comes back. If 
one is quick enough to keep track of his 
eccentric circles and gyrations, he will see 
that his circles become larger and larger, 
and that each time he comes around, he 
sways to one side. His home is in the 
direction of the side towards which he 
sways. After circling about several times 
he finally takes a ‘‘bee line” for home. 
To find the tree one has only to watch the 
bees and see where they go. This seems 
very simple, and it certainly is on paper, 
but it usually requires considerable hard 
work when it is carried out in practice- 
After the bee is out of sight, one has only 
to wait until he returns, which he will 
certainly do, bringing with him some of 
of his companions. When a bee returns, 
he is easily recognized by his peculiar in- 
quiring hum, such as robbers make in 
front of a hive where they once have had 
a taste of stolen sweets. If the tree is close 
by, the box will soon be ‘‘ humming,” and 
the comb will need another filling from 
the bottle. As soon as one is well satis- 
fied in which direction the tree is located, 
he can close the box and move along on 
the line nearer to the tree; and, on opening 
the box, the bees will soon be just as busy 
again, when the box can again be closed 
and moved nearer the tree. To aid in 
finding the tree the hunter can move off 
to one side and start a ‘cross line.” Of 
course the tree will be found where the 
lines meet. When the hunter reaches the 
spot where he thinks the tree should be, 
he should carefully examine all the large 
trees, especially all knot holes, or any 
place that might allow the bees to enter. 
He should place himself so that the tree 
which he wishes to examine will be be- 
tween him andthe sun, when he can see 
the bees even in the high tree-tops. A 
spy-glass is very convenient in finding 
where the bees go in, especially if the tree 
is tall. The best thing, however, for the 
purpose is an opera-glass. 

‘* After the tree is found, if it is nota 
valuable one, perhaps the best way is to 
cut it down, though if there are no small 
trees or limbs to fell the tree against and 
thus break the force of the fall, the result 
will probably be a mashed up heap of 
ruins, with combs, bees and honey all 
mixed up with rotten wood and dirt. 
Many prefer to climb the tree and cut into 
the side, and cut out the combs and lower 
them to the ground with a basket and 
rope; or, if the colony is located 1n a large 
limb, it may sometimes be cut off above 
and below the bees, and the piece contain- 
ing the bees lowered to the ground by 
means of a large rope. I have seen these 
‘natural’ bee-hives placed in an apiary as 
a rustic ornament, or, perhaps, to show 
the difference between ancient and modern 
bee-culture. In climbing bee-trees one 
needga pair of climbers, and he also needs 
to be very careful and not fall. 

‘It is an easy matter, if one wishes, to 
save the bees when cutting a bee-tree. 
The brood combs can be cut out and trans- 
ferred to movable comb hives, just the 
same as they can be transferred from box 
hives or log ‘gums.’ If the combs are 
badly broken, a box with a small opening 
or entrance can be placed in the cavity, 





after removing the honey, and, in a few 





hours, most of the bees will be found in 
the box, when they can be treated like an 
ordinary natural swarm. If a few pieces 
of comb containing unsealed brood are 
fastened inside the box, and a few bees 
brushed into the box, the bees will occupy 
it morereadily. When the bees arg put 
into a hive, they should be giver some 
combs of honey and brood, and, if the 
queen was accidentally destroyed, they 
should be furnished with another.” 
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NURSERY STOCK. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


One cf the Laryest Nursery Establishmenis in 
America, All the leading varieties of both fruit and 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, GRAPES, 
ROSES, ELMS, MAPLES, ee, 


In large quantiiies and of unequalled quality. Rare 
inducements to dealers 
SMITAS & POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


86-4t 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warranted 
true toname. Priceslow. Aliso, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS 


Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also 
Trees, Small Fruits, etc. 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 
augeaeow19t 

















or’ 
r= (Phenix) Nursery and Green 
houses. Established 1852, 600 Acres. 13 Green 
houses. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever 
eens, Grapes, Bulbs,Seedlings, Hedge Plants, Small 
‘ruits, etc. Priced catalogue for fall of 1881 mailed 
free. SIDNEY inal a Bloomington, Il. 
auz-6t 





—-THE MILD POWER CURES.~5 


UMPHREYS’ 
OM 


EOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 3) years.—Each number the special pre 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 
UIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE, 
. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 








h, 
Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... . 
WwW if Periods. ant 


Salt Rheum, Byuipenaee Eruptions, ° 


me SOUT KUMSSFENS A REV 


SRS ak ek jj ok eh ph 


Hidney Disease,.............000 eeeees 5 
Nervous Debility,.................0.+ 1.0 
Weakness, Wetting the bed .f 


2) 








Send for Dr.H umphreys'Rook on 

(144 Pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 


ap5eowly 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is 2 Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. — 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COmM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. ¥ 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S. 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousnese, { 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box.’ 


Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





£=@~ Sold by ail Druggiste. “es 
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| menenaes CENTRAL RAILROA\ 


Leave. 
Local west & Past train ©. ¢5:30 4, M. 
Day Express... 
Mail (via Main & Air Lin 
Jackson Ex ea cag 
Gd. Rapids & Kal. Ex... 
(a) Evening Ex........ *8:00 a. 
Pacific srsvecccconeseceees TUO0P, M, $3:35 4, 


Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 


<4 *6:30 P 
eons 9-50 P.M. 4 6$8:36.4,1 
“4:05 P.M. *11:50 4.1 
DETROIT AND BAY CITY DIVISION. 


Bay City & Saginaw Ex..... *9.2Fam *1120am 
Bay City & Saginaw E&x....... *5,00pm *9.15pm 


7 sleep 411.60 pm *7.10am 
gla excepted. {Daily. (a) Saturdays ex- 


cep 
wees” Bike demain 
ener: a88 
Ticket offices 154 Jefferson io ey oe 
foot of Third St. Trains run by Chioago time. 


AKE SHORK & MI 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD _— 


Depot Foot of Brush Street, 


Trains run by Detroit time. On and aft 
Sunday Dec. 16,trains will arrive and depart 
as follows: 




















Leave Arrive, 
Buffalo & Cincinnati Ex. 7:40 a.u. 1:30 p, “ 
Chicago Express......... 9:20 4. M. 7:102.M, 
Adrian, Cleveland and 
Buffalo Express........ 3:00P.M. 8:15 “* 
Fayette, Chicago and 
Cincinnati Express.... 6:40 “*  10:504,M. 


The 10:50 a, M. and the 7:10 p. M. trains arrive 
and 6:40 Fr. M. and the 9;20 trains depart from 
Brush Street depot; the other trains will ar 
rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. 


eo SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 





Depot foot of Third street, Detroit time, 
BUFFALO TRAINS, 


De i 
Atlantic Express............ * 4:00 a, m, *9: } 
Fast Day Express.. we PG dns 
Lightning Express 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 

Cin’t, Cleve. and Col’s...... + 7:40 a.fm. *1:10 a, m 

do do_ do .».* 3:00 p. m.£*1:30p, m. 
Toledo & Cincinnati Exp... *8:00 p. m."+8:15 p.m: 
Grosse Isle Accommodat’n. +5:00 p. m. +9:00 a. m* 


All Buffalo trains run to and ie s 
and Amherstburg. aehaliitiiieaeel 
Frew Poi wi oe Sunday. 
eepers to Rochester, and parlor 
to New York and Beston. . atvneeaneas 
Ticket offices, 154 Jefferson ave. and at Depot. 
FRANK E. SNOW. 





General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
Dernrorr,May 22, 1881. 8 Agent 


| ee & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
WAY. 








Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 


All Trains run on Detroit Time. 


, : Arrive. Depart, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:40am *9:45am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:05pm “12:08 n’n 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp . *J0:25p m *5:15 pm 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *3:30am 11:15pm 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Car 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agt, 


ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN AND MIL- 
WAUKEE RAILWAY. 


Sth, 








June 18sl. 





Trains leave and arrive at Brush street depot 
Detroit time, as follows: 

Trains Leave— 

Express, at 7:30 A. M. for Saginaw and Bay Cit 

Mail, at 11:00 4. m., for Grand Kapias, Gran 
Haven, Milwaukee and Chicago 
Bay City and Saginaw Express 3:35 Pp m. 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 P. m. 

Night Expross at 10:45 p, mu. for Grand Rapid 
and Grand Haver. Sleeping Oar attached. 
Trains Arrive-- 

Through Mail, 5:20 Pp. Mw. 

Detroit Express, 12:15 Pp. M 

Night xpress. 10:30 P. mM, 

Holly Express, 8:00 a, m. 

Atlantic Express 3:45 a.m. 


T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 








ao toot of Third Street and foot of Brus 
reet. 
Ticket office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de- 
pots, 
em | ARRIVE. 
4 (Detrgit time.) (Detroit time) 
Atlantic Express...... $'4:00a . m, 


Aulentic saa . In. $10:00 p 

Yy Express........-.. 335 a. m, 6:20 p, 

Detroit and Buffalo a 
EXPress..... scccccccoeee. *12:45 noon * 7:00 a, m, 

New York Express...... * 7:00 p. m, t 9:45 a. m, 


Limited Fast Express. 11:50 p. m. -——-—_—-- 
+ Except Monday *Sundays excepted + Daily. 


Through sleeping cars on all night trains, and 
Parlor cars on day trains, 


The only road east ranning Dining Cars. 


J. F. McCLURE, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 


WM. EDGAR, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Hamilton. 


ETROIT, LANSING AND NO ' 
D ERN RAILROAD. _— 








On and after Sunday, June 19, 1881, train; 
wiil arrive and depart from Detroit as follows 


Going West Going Eas» 
wVOonV—_vCoC_—s Ree 


Ee cc cktceciecdccaee 9:50 10:50 9.3¢ 
Plymouth 10:55 9:33 8:31 
PRON Nscdeksccde. << 12:00 8:50 7:24 
Chicago Junction 1:04 7:46 =©6:17 
Lansing 1:10 7:40 6:10 
Portland 2:25 6:29 5:00 
Meee accevscccesccscesa 2.55 6:00 4:25 
Greenville 3:45 5:13 «8:20 
Howard City 4:40 4:30 2585 
Sheridan 4:30 9:38 2:42 
P.M. A P.e 
Stanton 9. 4.45 9.20 2.27 
Edmore Junction......... 9.27 5.05 8.56 





A train also leaves Detroit at 6:00 a.m., ar- 
riving at Howard City at 12 o’clock noon; re 
turning leaves Howand City at 9:2U0am., arriv 
ing at Detroit at 4:00 p.m 

CONNECTIONS. 

Detroit, with Railroads diverging. 

Plymoutb, with Flint & Pere Marquette R’y. 

. City, with Grand Rapids & Indians 


J.B. MDuwIKEN 
Gen’l Supt. 
Detroit 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Southwest,i. r 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Louis. 


W. A. CARPENTER, 
Gen’) Fase. Agt 








Commencing Monday, May 16th, 1881, trains 
will leave as follows: 

5:50 A. M.- Fort Wayne Accomodation, arriving 
at Horton 618; Hanover 625: Mosherville 
636; Jonesville 6.50, connecting with train 
fifty-two on Lake Shore road for stations 
east and train west arriving at Coldwater 10. 
40; Bankers 7.05, connecting with D. H. &S. 
W. RR. for Hillsdale 8.10 and 


; a east; 
Reading 7.15; Fremont 7.42; Angola 


7.58; Plea- 


stations east and west on Lake Shore 
. Air Line; Auburn 8.52; Auburn Junction 
9,00, connecting for points out west on B. 
& O. R. Fort Wayne 10.20, and 
making close connections for Muncie 1.45 
p_m; Cincinnati 645 p m; Indianapolis 
6.00 p m; Louisville 10.10 p m; also with traing 
ea&t and west on Wabash & P. F. W. & C. R’s 

12.00 P. M.—Fast Express, arriving at Horton 
at 12.27; Hanover 12.33; Jonesville 12.55 con- 
necting closely with Lake Shore trains for 
Hillsdale 3.08; Hudson 3.40; Quincy 1.58: Cold- 
water 2.10; Sturgis:2.50; Elk 3,55 and Chi- 
cago 8.00 pms Bankers 1.13, connection for 
Hillsd le 2.30 and all stations on D. H. & S. W 

_R. R.: Reading 1.28; Montgomery 1.43; Fre 
mor 2.03; Waterloo 2.52; Auburn Junction 
3.08, elose connection with Eel River R. 
R., arriving at Logansport at 6.25 and La 
fayette 8.10 p m; also with B. & O, R. R. for 
all points east; arrive at Fort Wayne at 4.20 
pm, connecting for Muncie 9.00 pm; Indian- 
apolis 10.50 p m; Cincinnati 1.45 p m: Louisville 
7.15 am; and St Louis 8 50a m;also with trajps 
east and west on P. F. W& C. R. R. for New 
York, Washington and all points east. 

6.40 P. M.—Accommodation: arrives at Horton 
0.00; Hanover 7.38; Mosherville 8.02; Jonesville 
8.28, connects for Coldwater 11.55 p m and sta 
tions west on e Shore Road; Bankers 8.55; 
Reading 9.20; Montgomery 9.45 ; Fremont 10.13, 
Angola 10.40; Pleasant Lake 10.55; Waterloo 
11.30, close connections with Lake Shore train 
for east, arriving at Toledo 2.30 am Auburn 
Junction 12.10, arrives at Fort Wayne 1.30 a m, 
connecting with earl y morning trains east, west 
and south, 

Trains arrive at Jackson at 10.20 m, 3.40 and 9,28 
p m. and Way _— at4.50pm. The 10,20a m 
trgin arrives every 
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WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week have been 260,067 bu, while 
theshipments were 80,527 bu. The visible 
supply of this grain on Sept. 3 was 
19,507,648 bu. against 14,715,497 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1880. This shows 
an increase in the amount in sight the pre- 
vious week of 1,079,845 bu. The deliveries 
at seaboard ports for the week were 1,717,- 
1138 bu, against 3,401,253 bu the previous 
week, and 3,669,529 bu the corresponding 
week in 1880. The export clearances for 
Europe for the week were 2,124,832 bu, 
against 2,963,377 bu the previous week, 
and for the last eight weeks, 17,667,713 bu 
against 34,851,431 for the corresponding 
eight weeks in 1880. 

Stocks in this city are increasing and 
now foot up 825,512 bu, against 348,663 
bu, atthe same date last year. 

The amount of wheat in sight goes on 
steadily increasing, and stocks are general- 
ly held at a point where exportations are 
not possible with the present rates ruling 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
Holders deem themselves safe in keeping 
their wheat, reports from all sections look- 
ing favorable for higher prices further on 
in the season. 

The market has been rather a broken 
one at this point the past week, the reports 
from the Huron peninsula, and the prompt 
action taken to relieve the sufferers by the 
fires taking up the latter part of the week; 
and en Thursday the Board adjourned on 
account of its being observed as a day of 
prayer for the recovery of President Gar- 
field. On Tuesday prices declined jc from 
those of Monday on spot wheat, with a 
dull tone to the market. Wednesday the 
decline was regained, and prices advanced 
to $1 35 for No. 1 white, and $1 31 for 
No. 2 do. On Friday, although trading 
was light, prices were again higher, and 
this was followed by a still further advance 
on Saturday. At the close No, 1 white 
was firm at $1 364, No. 2 do at $1 38}, 
and No. 2 red at $1 40}. 

Yesterday the marzet opened stronger, 
and under favorable advices from Chicago 
and other points the market reached the 
highest figures of the year. No 1 white 
sold up to $1 39 3 4, No. 2 do, to $135 1.2, 
and No. 2 red at $1 42 1-2. Futures were 
advanced in a corresponding ratio, and 

the market closed with a very firm feeling. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from August 15 to 
September 12: 


White No.1 No.2 No. 2. 

extra white white red. 

0 2%, 121% 128 

Be cst ccccccse 0 00 1 2% 1 ES) 128 
--000 127% 12134 128 

000 131% 128 128 

0 00 1 34 1 30 1 35 

0 00 1 33 1 29 1 33 

-- 000 1 293% 126% 1 30 

--000 128% 127% 133 

"1000 1 381% 12856 1 34 

000 12351 129% 135% 

-000 133% 000 136 

- 000 1 34 1 31 1 36 

0 00 1 34 131% 1 36 

-000 13356 130 136 

000 188% 130% 136% 

0 00 aap tar 1 33 

00 is 190% 18% 

1 ee | 

“90 18% 1 39 1 3814 

- 000 1 33 1 30 1 38 

.000 135 131 138% 

1 1 3234 140 

0 1360 | 1 404 
© FB .ccccee sevccee 0 00 1 3934 1 35 1 42% 





The advance in futures was not quite so 
much as in cash wheat, October only ad- 
vancing 1c during theweek. The amount 
of futures sold was also less than usual, 
footing up 1,260,000 bu, against 1,765,000 
bu the previous week. 

The following statement shows the prices 
of futures yesterday as compared with 
those of Monday of last week: 

Sep 12. Sep. 5. 


BeptemVer....rrscccsesereesseeees soee, 13954) 1 38 

ee 1 1 

November ee 1 39: 
ncreeeee c0ccccess ccccscsconoceee I 0 00 


The course of our local market was 
largely dictated by that of Chicago, but the 
fluctuations there were much gfeater. 
Rains have been quite general throughout 
the West the past week, and in Minnesota, 
where it poured down for several days, 
the wheat is said to have sprouted badly, 
considerable quantities being just cut 
when the rains began. 

The outlook for high prices for wheat is 
better to-day than at any time since last 
harvest. As harvests are completed in 
Europe, it becomes more and more appar- 
ent that the outcome has not been as good 
as expected. ‘hisis notably the case in 
France, England, Germany, and part of 
of Austria. In France, especially, the re- 
sults of the harvest have been very disap- 
pointing to the farmers, and it is now 
generally admitted that the importations 
into that country the present crop year 
will need tojbe fully as large as last. The 
English harvest, though somewhat better 
than last year, is not a good one, and with 
light stocks at the commencement of the 
wheat year, her wants will be as heavy 
as lastyear. Russia and America are the 
only countries that can be relied upon 


to supply deficiencies to any extent, and 


our facilities for laying down wheat in the 


great markets of the world are so much 
better and cheaper that our farmers have 
a tremendous advantage over those of 
Russia. We are of the opinion that every 
bushel of wheat offered this season will be 
taken at a good price, and that prices have 
not yet reached their highest point. 

The following table will show the prices 
of wheat and flour in the Liverpool market 
on Saturday last, as corapared with those 
of one week previous: 


Sep. 3 Sept 10. 

Flour, extra State.........143, 9 d 148. 9 d 
Wheat, No. 1 white.....11s. 0 d tis, O d. 
do No. 2 spring........ nm. 7 a 1. 8 ook 
do winternew Westernlls. 0 d 103.11 d, 
Corn, mixed old.......... 1d 58. 113¢d. 
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CORN, OATS AND RYE. 





The receipts of corn here the past week 
amounted to 4,482 bu and the shipments 
were 462 bu. The visible supply in the 
country on Sept. 3amounted to 22,657,173 
bu, against 19,011,298 bu at the same date 
last year. The exports for Europe for the 
past eight weeks were 13,875,192 bu., 
against 18,781,802 bu. for the correspond- 
ing eight weeks in 1880. While the visi- 
ble supply is gradually increasing, and the 
exports dropping off, prices seem to be 
well maintained, and 67 to 68c per bu for 
No. 1 mixed are the usual quotations. In 
Chicago the week closed with rather a 
weak feeling in corn, owing, it was said, 
to the rapid increase of stocks, but the 
feeling did not last long. For No. 1 mix- 
ed the highest offer was 63c, and white 
sold up to 69 to 69}c. | October corn sold 
at 641-2 to 633c per bu. The outlook for 
the corn crop shows no improvement, the 
rains of the past week being too late to do 
any good. Theshortage in the corn grow 
ing States will be very large, and many 
farmers will have to purchase what they 
need. In the English markets corn is firm- 
er and 1-2d higher, with an active inquiry. 

Oats were received here the past week to 
the amount of 22,443 bu, and the shipments 
were 1,960 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain in the country on Sept. 3 
was 7,067,456 bu, against 1,625,853 bu., at 
the corresponding date last year. Prices 
show little change for the week, although 
the receipts were more liberal. For No. 1 
white quotations are 441-2 to 44 3-4c, for 
No. 2 do 44c, and for No. 1 mixed 48c per 
bu. The market shows considerable activ- 
ity, and all offerings are absorbed upon 
arrival. In Chicago at the close of the 
week the market was firm, active, and 
slightly higher, spot being quoted at 38%c 
per bu, an advance of ic during the week. 

Rye is not moving in this market, neith- 
er receipts nor shipments being noted the 
past week, and it is difficult to say just 
what it would bring. Rye flour has de- 
clined during the week, and State is now 
quoted at $5 75 per bbl, with Wisconsin 
selling at $6 to6 25. In Chicago rye is 
quoted at $103 for spot and September 
delivery, a1-2c per bu decline. The rye 
crop this season is larger than last, but the 
high prices for other breadstuffs will pro- 
bably keep up this grain also. 


HOPS AND BARLEY. 








The new crop is beginning to come for- 
ward, and there is a show of more activity, 
although very little movement has yet 
taken place. For old State hops in this 
market 12 to 15c are the quotations, while 
New York of last season bring 18 to 20c. 
The new crop is selling at 2 to 5c per Ib. 
advance over those prices. In New York 
there is more activity among dealers, con- 
siderable lots of the new crop being re- 
ceived. Prices range from 20c for good 
hops, to 21 to 23c per lb. for the very finest 
lots. In the interior of that State, the 
growers are reported to be obtaining from 
17 to 20c per lb., according to the quality 
of the offerings: 

N. Y. state, crop of 1881, prime to choice 21 @23 

do do 4 


0 fairtogood ... 17 @ 
do crop of 1880, good to prime 17 @18 
do do do low to fair..... 12 @15 
do Old O1AS.. .corccc.cecccoccorrrscee 4 @I0 


week 
to the amount of 5,036 bu., and the ship- 
ments were nothing. The visible supply 
of this grain in the country Sept. 3 
was 370,833 bu. against 155,841 bu. the 
previous week, and 264,407 bu. at the cor- 
responding date last year. There is a 
good demand for all of this grain offering 
at present, and prices, as we predicted last 
week, have advanced. Qutations for State 
are now $1 50 to $185 per cental. In 
Chicago No. 2 barley sells at $107 per 
bu., No. 3 at 7c per bu., and No. 4 at 
65c per bu. That market is active, and on 
Saturday closed firm at the above quota- 
tions. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The receipts of butter the past week 
were 64,794 lbs., and the shipments were 
4,700 lbs. The light receipts of the past 
month, with the continuance of the drouth 
in the greater part of the State, has forced 
up prices until fair lines of stock sold 
Saturday at 28c per lb, and choice butter 
at29 to 30c per lb. The amount of really 
good butter coming forward is very light, 
and it is impossible to meet the demands 
for this class of stock. It is probable that 
prices will rule high for some time, as feed 
of all kinds is scarce and pastures of no 
account. In Chicago there is alsoa scarc- 
ity of desirable butter, and choice creamery 
is quoted at 31 to 82c per Ib; fair to good 
do at 27 to 30c; choice dairy at 25 to 27, 
and fair to good dairy at 21 to 24c. 
In New York quotations have also been 
advanced on desirable qualities, The 
N. ¥. Bulletin thus refers to the market: 
“ The advantage remains with the seller 
so far as choice and fancy butter are 
concerned, and further slight additions are 
made tothe value of creamery stock. It 
may be noted, however, that the extreme 
rates are only to be obtained on the favor- 
ite and well established brands of State 
and Elgins, and that the average stock does 
not appear te participate fully in the u 
ward turn. The same will apply to State 
dairy. Fine fresh flavored tubs and pails 
would command outside figures readily, 
but on the bulk of the offering it is diffi_ 
cult to realize extreme quotations. June 
ge creamery is selling to some extent 
et home — but will not exceed 27 to 28¢, 
and exporters are out altogether. On 
Western stock there is not much change. 
Such lots of strictly choice creamery as may 
come to hand do very well but are scarce 
and the current arrivals of factory contin- 
ue to find customers at 15 to 1% with 
buyers refusing to exceed these rates, June 
packed ieee f is quiet, and on the aver. 
age offering will not sell above 181-2 to 





19c, but holders who control certain choice 


and favorite brands are carrying on a high- 
er limit.” 

In that market quotations for Western 
butter are as follows: 


Western imitation creamery...cccccercccccree 20 ore 
bane ae ‘ 


Western dairy, choice..........06. . 





Cheese was received in this market the 
past week to the amount of 26,507 Ibs, 
and the shipments were 1,193 Ibs. 
same influences are at work pushing up 
the price of cheese asin butter. Diminish- 
ed production, consequent upon bare pas- 
tures and a lack of water for stock, have 
cut down the profits of dairymen this sea - 
son; but the increase in price will help, to 
a certain extent, to make up theless. For 
full cream State 13 1-2c per 1b is the gener- 
al price paid, but 14c is asked by some 
holders. In Chicago prices are higher, but 
buyers are taking hold very cautiously. 
Full creamsare selling at 12c per lb, and 
part skim Cheddar 11 1-2 toi2c. In New 
York there is a firm market, with a general 
advance on good cheese. Quotations in that 
market are 12}c for choice State factory, 
12 to124c for prime do, and 10 to 11}¢c for 
fair to good do. Prime Wisconsin is quot 
ed at 10 1-2c, fine Ohio Cheddar at 
9 to 10 1-2c, and best Ohio flats at 10 1-2 
to lic. The N. Y. Commercial Bulletin, 
in its review of the market, says: 

‘*The scarcity of cheese from the West- 
ern States has continued. Some arrivals 
take place, but they appear to be more or 
less ‘‘ off” quality, and it is said that the 
reallv fine stock commands more on the 
primary markets than can be obtained 
here. It is, however, almost certain that 
strictly first-class Ohio flats would have 
brought as much as any cheese on the mar- 
ket this week, as they are particularly 
wanted by the home trade. Partly skim- 
med stock has done very well, but full 
skims were extremely slow and made no 
improvement in value. At the close to- 
day there appears to be some easing off 
in tone, atid the general inclination is 
to quote 12 1-2c for a top rate, with here 
and there a portion of the trade even talk- 
ing quite depressed.” 
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WOOL. 








The wool markets of the East have been 
very active the past week, and prices have 
made a substantial advance. In Boston 
the amount of wool that changed hands 
was larger than ever before kuown in a 
single week, footing up 5,751,500 Ibs., of 
which 3,730,703 lbs. was domestic and 
1,926,500 lbs. foreign. The demand 
extended to all grades of fine and clothing 
fleeces, and also to pulled wools. In re- 
gard to that market the Boston Journal 
says: 

“‘The excitement in the wool market 
the past week has been unprecedented this 
year, and the transactions, amounting to 
5,751,500 pounds, exceed any previous 
week in the history of the trade. At the 
same time the purchases have been so 
quietly made that dealers scarcely realize 
that the business has been so large and 
extensive. Prices are very firm for all 
kinds, and for washed fleeces are full one 
cent per pound higher, with rather an up- 
ward tendency at the close. If the prices 
of last week had been accepted for Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces there 
would have been a very sweeping move- 
ment in these grades. Forty cents has 
been freely offered for Michigan fleeces, 
and some of the principal holders were 
asked if they would take 404 cents for 
round lots, but the stock of desirable Mich. 
igan is nuw very generally held at 41 
cents, and holders are confident that this 
price will soon be realized for round lots.” 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin of Fri- 
day says: 

‘* Prices of all descriptions of wool are 
very firm, and fine fleeces close about ic 
per pound higher than a week ago. For 
desirable lots of Michigan 41c is now 
pretty generally asked, and no good XX 
Ohio is obtainable under 42ic. The ten- 
dency is toward a further advance in fine 
fleeces, and it is confidently expected that 
XX grades will touch 45c. 

‘“‘Foreign advices are favorable, and 
prices of fine clothing woolsat the current 
London sales are firmly sustained. The 
large movement in carpet wools in Boston 
this week 1s due to a belief that the sup- 
ply of such stock is comparatively light 
and the new clip costing high. 

‘*The total receipts of wool in Boston 
since our last comprise 6,541 bales domes- 
tic and 80 foreign, against 6,373 bales 
domestic and 63 foreign for the same time 
last year. The total receipts since Janu- 
ary 1, 1881, comprise 267,601 bales domes- 
tic and 21,010 bates foreign aguinst 244, 
366 bales domestic and 85,763 bales foreign 
for the corresponding period of 1880.” 


The New York market has also shown 
considerable activity the past week, and 
prices are hardening there also. The N. Y. 
Economist says: 


‘‘The demand for wool has become 
more active and general, and prices are a 
little stiffer for all kinds, more especially 
for fine fleeces. At Boston the market 
has been very lively and somewhat excited 
under heavy transactions, and a smart ad- 
vance of fully 1 to2 cents. As a result, 
they have quietly sent out skirmishers to 
replenish late stocks; but what was the 
result? The cbstinate farmers of Ohio 
and Michigan could not be approached at 
all. No choice fleeces in Ohio can be se- 
cured to-day less than 40 to 41c, and in 
Michigan none can be obtained at New 
York current values. Delaine and comb- 
ing wools are in much better demand this 
year at 4 to 5c. above the best fleeces, and 
the supply is so inadequate to the wants of 
consumers that prices may jump up a 
couple of cents a pound at any moment. 
This appears somewhat strange in contrast 
with the course of trade last year, when 
prices were so near each other that it 
would not pay to Delaine or sort the 
wool. 

**Boston operators have been buying 
some cheap stock in this market this week, 
but our market now partakes of a much 
firmer tone. 

‘* There has been some 10,000,000 pounds 
of wool purchased by the large mills in the 
principal markets in the past twenty days, 
and selections are only procurable at a 
smart advance.” 


The woolen goods market is more active, 
and with a short supply of wool, which 
seems to be generally conceded now, there 
is likely to be higher prices in the near 
future. But this is an exceptional season, 


P- | and the severe losses sustained by the great 


agricultural class in many States may 
shorten up purchases to a very decided ex- 
tent. Still the country has plenty of money 
that can be had at cheap rates; speculators 
may therefore turn their attention to wool 
as they have recently to wheat, and catch 
manufacturers who are yet holding off and 
only making hand-to-mouth purchases, 
and compel them to pay exorbitant rates. 
That the manufacturers are taking about 
the same view of the situation can be seen 
in the large purchases ‘of the past week. 
Tne market will probably become firmer 
and higher as the season advances, 





The 


THE FIRES. 





A Terrible Story of Loss of Life and Pro- 
perty iu the Haron Peninsula, 





The year 1881 will long be remembered 
from the disasters that have so far marked 
its course. The fires of the past week in 
the Huron Peninsula seem to eclipse all 
previous disasters of the kind that have yet 
visited this State. The intense heat and 
long drouth had rendered the woods as 
dry as tinder,and when once the fire had got 
a good start, nothing could be done to stop 
its ravages. For some days the fires con- 
tinued spreading slowly, when a wind 
storm from the southeast struck that sec- 
tion, fanning the flames into a sudden fury 
and carrying them for miles in a northerly 
direction in a few hours. So sudden was 
the calamity that often before people could 
realize that they were in danger all chance 
of escape was cut off. Whole families 
perished in many instances, and in others 
one or two members escaped after severe 
suffering and serious injury. The whole 
country was so covered with smoke that it 
was as dark as night, and those fleeing 
from the fire would become bewildered 
and fall victims to the devouring elcment. 

Settlers were driven out of their homes, 
upon which they had spent long days of 
hard toil, and were glad to escape with 
their lives. Women with childrenin their 
arms were forced to leave their homes and 
take to the woods to save their lives, and 
after terrible sufferings in many instances 
were unable to escape and perished. The 
loss of life in Sanilac county alone is put 
at one hundred and forty,and it is estimat- 
ed that the list of deaths inthe whole burnt 
district will foot up over two hundred and 
fifty. 

While farmers suffered severely, the 
losses are by no means confined to them. 
Small towns and villages are completely 
wiped out, while others are partially so. 
It is‘too early yet to estimate the losses, 
but they will be enormous. Crops, build- 
ings, fences, stock, have been swept away, 
and it is estimated that fully 10,000 people 
have lost by the fires, and that 5,000 of 
them have lost everything they possessed. 
The suffering and destitution among those 
who have escaped with their lives are ter- 
rible, and the famished survivors are mak- 
ing their way to the nearest towns to get 
food. 

As soon as the details of the disaster be- 
gan to be received in Detroit, energetic 
steps were taken to send up supplies to 
the sufferers. The Board of Trade led the 
way, and Mayor Thompson issued a pro- 
clamation calling for a meeting of citizens 
on Friday night to take action. This 
meeting was largely attended, and contri- 
butions to a relief fund were very liberal. 
So far over $20,000 in cash has been sub- 
scribed here, and an immense lot of cloth- 
ing, houséhold articles, etc., have been 
sent in to be forwarded to the scene of 
the disaster. Other points in the 
State also took hold of the good 
work, and have raised considerable 
amounts in cash and contributions of 
various kinds. Ann Arbor, Wayne, Lan- 
sing, Kalamazoo, Port Huron, Eaton 
Rapids, Monroe, Pontiac, Adrian, Hudson, 
Flint; Albion, Saginaw, Oxford, North 
Branch, Vassar and a number of other 
towns, have done nobly. 

# Outside of the State, New York City 
raised over $4,000 on Saturday, and a com- 
mittee are yet canvassing. Chicage has 
also a committee canvassing for subscrip- 
tions, and they report that Chicago will 
send a largeamount. Toledo is being can- 
vassed also by acommittee of citizens for 
donations, and other cities will undoubted- 
ly take hold of the good work. 

The great majority of the people burned 
out will have to be supported for the 
greater part of the winter, and donations 
of all kinds, such as clothing, household 
furniture, and such articles will be gladly 
received. Anything of this description 
sent to Mayor W. G. Thompson, chairman 
of the relief committee of this city, will be 
promptly forwarded and placed where it 
will do the most good. 

The burnt section has been divided into 
districts, and a receiving agent appointed 
for each one, to whom donations of any 
kind can be sent. The following is a list: 

White Rock district comprises the towns of 
White rock and Sherman, Thomas S. Thomp- 
son of White Rock, agent. 

Caro district comprises the towns of Sheri- 
dan and Grant, Charles Montague of Caro, 
agent. 

Bad Axe district comprises the west half of 
Verona, Colfax, Meade and Lincoln, C. E. 
Thompson of Bad Axe, agent. 

Sand Beach district comprises the towns of 
Sand Beach, south half of Rubicon and 
east a of Siegel, G.W. Jenks of Sand Beach, 
agent. 

Verona district comprises the towns of the 
west haif of Siegel, east half of Verona and 
Bingham, J. Ballentine of Verona, agent. 
Port Hope district comprises the towns of 
the north halfof Rubicon, Bloomfield, Gore 
and ee W. R. Stafford of Port Hope 
agent. 

Port Austin district comprises the towns 
of Dwight and Home, R. Winsor of Port Aus- 
tin, agent. 

Minden district comprises the towns of 
Paris, Austin, Argyle, Greenleaf and Minden, 
Geo. McDonald of Minden, agent. 
Forestville district comprises the town of 
— Henry Breitenbach of Forestville, 
agent. 

Downing district comprises the towns of 
Marion and north half of Bridgehampton, A. 
Downing of Deckerville, agent. 

Forester district comprises the town of 
Forester. Frank Smith ot Forester, agent. 
York Station district comprises the towns 
of Maple Valley and Speaker, Johu H. Becket 
of York Station, Sanilac county, agent. 
Carsonville district comprises the towns of 
Custer, . Washington, atertown. Elmer, 
Moore, south half of Bridgehampton, W. 
Thompson of Farmer, agent. 

Marlette district comprises the towns of 
Lamatte, Marlette, David Donaldson, agent. 

Port Sanilac my the town of Sanilac, 
J. 8. Thompson of Port Sanilac, agent. 
Croswell district comprises the towns of 
Bud, Lexington and Fremont, McKenzie 
Bros., of Croswell, agents. 


Melvin district comprises the towns of 
Flynn and Elk, John Collins of Peck, agent. 
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THE cultivation of cotton is increasing 
in Virginia, and it is now grown in nearly 
every southern county of the State. A 
few years ago the crop was merely nomi 
nal, while last season the yield aggregated 
several thousand bales. Planters are be- 
coming dissatisfied with tobacco growing, 
which they say impoverishes the lahd, and 
os ra.sing of cotton is likely to take its 
place. ; 
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THE Mexican newspapers propose free 
importation of foreign flour, in conse- 
quence of the scantiness of that commodity 
and the high price of bread in some parts 
of the country. 





THE HUBBARD GLEANER AND 
BINDER. 
The illustration of the Hubbard Gleaner 
and Binder in this issue gives a very fair 
representation of the appearance of this 
machine. A number of them have been 
put into the State the past season by Messrs. 
Woodford & Niles, of this city, and have 


published will serve to show how many of 
the farmers who have witnessed its work 
regard the machine. It looksasif separate 
binders would entirely replace the combin- 
ed machines in the harvest field, and they 
will be found to be of great utility as labor 
savers,as well as cutting down the expense 
of harvesting. This machine is to be on 
exhibition at the State Fair next week, and 
our readers can examine it for themselves. 


6% 


State Fair Notes. 





Tue citizens of Jackson have appointed 
a committee on entertainment, whose duty 
it will be to look after the comfort of visit- 
ors and provide boarding places for them. 





Exuisitors of thoroughbred stock at the 
State Fair should have authenticated pedi- 
grees of their animals filed with the Secre 
tary when making their entries. Animals 
without such pedigrees cannot compete in 
thoroughbred classes of cattle, horses and 
Merino sheep. 


Tus entries of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine for the coming State Fair close to- 
day (Tuesday). Up to Saturday the en- 
tries in the various live stock classes were 
as follows: Cattle, 240; horses, 150; sheep, 
260; swine, 100. Itis safe to add 25 per 
cent more to the list in each case to cover 
those who do not send 1n until the last day. 
A very fair exhibit of stock in point of 
numbers is therefore assured. 





THE new buildings being erected on the 
grounds are about completed, and they 
will be found to be well adapted to their 
various purposes. Owners of stock will 
have reason to thank Mr. Gilbert for the 
excellent arrangements he has made for 
the comfort of animals on exhibition. The 
stalls for cattle and horsés, and the pens 
for sheep and swine, are more complete 
than at any former fair. The arrange- 
ment for water is excellent, and will be 
found equal to all the wants of exhibitors 
and visitors. 


+e 


The President. 








The condition of the President since his 
removal to Long Branch is not so cheering 
as could be wished. For some days it was 
announced that quite an improvement was 
perceptible, and there was general satisfac- 
tion at the result. On Sunday, however, 
very unfavorable symptoms appeared, the 
medical men in attendance finally admit- 
ting that an abscess had formed in the 
right lung, and that the President was in a 
very serious situation. When he first 
wakes up his mind wanders and it is some 
time before he becomes conscious. This 
morning the reports are more favorable, 
but it is evident that the President is in as 
critical a position at present as at any time 
since he was shot. 

—»>9o—__—— 
Sale of Shorthorns. 


Messrs. Chas. Parsons, Jr., of Conway, 
Mass., and Stephen Hayward, of Cum- 
mington, Mass., have arranged for a joint 
public sale of Shorthorn cattle on Tuesday, 
20th inst., at Dexter Park, Chicago. Mr. 
Parsons is a well-known breeder, and has 
a fine herd from which he will sell selec- 
tions. Mr. Hayward also offers some choice 
animals. The stock to be sold consists of 
selections from the Prineess, Gwynne, 
Vellum, Anabella, Arabella, Dulcibella. 
Agatha and Pansy families, about sixty 
head in all. The animalsare of all ages, 
and parties can be sure of getting some- 
thing to suit them. 

a 


Attention, Bee- Keepers. 





The fourth annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Court House, in Ann 
Arbor, October 5th, commencing at 9 A. M. 
Adjourned meeting may be held during 
the week of the County Fair if desirable. 
Prof. Steere will be present and give talk 
about bees. We expecta good attendance. 
Bee-keepers and all interested please attend 
and see the fair without extra time or ex- 
pense. By order of committee, 

N. A. PRUDDEN, Chairman. 


Dr. Dovetas A. Joy, of the University 
of Michigan, writes us under date of Sep- 
tember 10th, depzecating further criticism 
of the faculty of the University for their 
action in endorsing the electrie belt refer- 
red to last week as being sold by Wagner 
& Co, His note was received too late to 
enable us to grant his request in regard to 
publishing a communication from him to 
the Hvening News, but the substance of it 
was that he had nothing to do with the 
publication of the pamphlet referred to. 
It does not appear, however, that he is not 
a partner of Wagner & Co., and neither 
does he deny that those testimonials must 
have passed to Wagner & Co. through his 
hands. They may have been paid for by 
Wagner & Co., or may have furnished a 
part of the transaction by which Wagner 
& Co. became part owners of Dr. Joy’s 
electric belt. In either event, we think the 
Doctor will hardly attempt to use the name 
of the University again to further his 
private interests, and that is what we pro- 
tested against. 








THe regular monthly cotton report of 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange for the 
month of August, comprising the districts 
of North Arkansas, North Mississippi and 
West Tennessee, embraces 82 responses. 
All report the weather for the month of 
August unfavorable on account of exces- 
sive drouth. Compared with i880, two 
report the weather about the same and 80 
less favorable. All report fruiting badly, 
with serious shedding of forms and balls. 
All report the crops in a poor condition. 
and less favorable than last year. The 
pickiag is about general through the entire 
district. Sixty-three report no appearance 
of worms, 19 report worms but the damage 





given good satisfaction. The testimonials | 


is immaterial. All report serious damage 
from drouth, shedding and rust, averaging 
55 per cent. of the entire crop. All cor- 
respondents report the continuance of the 
unprecedented drouth that was noted in 
our July report, which has caused the con- 
tinued shedding of forms and bails and the 
too rapid ripening of the fruit. 


hati 


The English Grain Markets. 








The Mark Lane Express of yesterday, in 
its review of the English grain trade, says: 

‘There has been more or less rain every 
day of the week. In Wales and some 
parts of Ireland the weather is more favor- 
able. In Scotland the harvest is only com- 
mencing. Much of the grain is unripe. 
Deliveries of native wheat are increasing, 
but less than 1 per cent of samples now of- 
fered are in good condition. 

‘*There has. been a rapid lowering of 
the initial standard of value for native 
wheats. The bulk of the secured crop 
will not be fit to thresh for months. Pro- 
vincial markets have been irregular and 
cheaper during the week. In London the 
decline of 1s on Wednesday was not re- 
covered, the interest centering in foreign 
breadstuffs, which, in spite of slow sales, 
closed firm as regards wheat and the best 
makes of flour, Wednesday’s depression 
being recovered. Although various causes 
combine to arrest the downward move- 
ment, such as continued bad weather and 
high speculative prices in America, the 
rapidly increasing floating supply is 
strengthening the position of buyers. 
English flour generally favored the buyers. 
There are virtually no samples of native 
barley or oats in the market, and quota- 
tions for both English and foreign are 
nominally unchanged on the week. Off 
coast business has been small, only five 
cargoes having been sold of twelve which 
arrived up to Friday. About 20 cargoes, 
principally white wheat., are due during 
the week. Off coast market closed firm 
Friday, 54s 9d being refused for red win- 
ter, and Milwaukee making 52s and Aus- 
tralian 54s. Sales of English wheat last 
week, 33,390 quarters at 54s 5d per quarter, 
against 28,146 quarters at 423 2d per quar- 
ter for corresponding week last year.” 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Portland Observer: Extensive fires are 
raging in the townships of Sebewa and 
Orange. 


It isreported that Hastings has 180 cases of 
diphtheria, and that six deaths occurred 
there in one*day. 


An explosion at the Giant Powder Works 
at Marquette, destroyed them entirely, and 
killed eleven persons. 


Shiawassee Journal: Four desperate char- 
acters broke jail on the 7th inst., and a re- 
ward of $50 is offered for their arrest. 


B. W. Bours, of Coldwater, who has been 
in ill health for some time, ended his life with 
arevolver, shooting himself three times. 


Evart Review: Deputy Sheriff Millar has 
been arrested on a charge of complicity in the 
Snyder burglary at Hersey about two weeks 
ago. 


Lansing Republican: Governor Jerome 
has pardoned Paul Roelle, who was sent to 
Jackson from Monroe in 1875 for murder in the 
second degree. 


Conductor A. H. Perrin was run over by a 
section of his own train at Kalamazoo, on the 
8th, and so terribly injured that he diedin a 
few moments. 


The picture backing mill at Big Rapids, 
said to be the largest establishment ef the 
kind in the world was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. Loss $15,000. 


An explosion of gas at the Cutler House, 
Grand Haven, seriously injured the manager, 
J. H. Spires, and Chas. Cutler, and both are 
in a critical condition. 


Bush fires were so near Port Huron last 
week that the Mayor ordered hose to be sent 
from Detroit for the use of the fire depart- 
ment in case of an emergency. 


The ‘‘Double Surface Feed Grinder” is 
cutting up the farmers in Milan somewhat, 
contracts for agencies turning up later as 
promissory notes for various sums, 


Flint Globe: Judge Beckford sold his 
horse ‘‘ Bertie Clay’? a few months ago for 
$600, and last week the same animal changed 
hands for a consideration of $2,200 cash. 


Wright’s planing mill at Port Huron 
burned on the ape of the 7th, throwing a 
dozen men out of employment, and entailing 
aloss to the proprietors of about $10,000. 


It cost $2,400 to strengthen the roof of the 
University at Ann Arbor, and the sewerage 
system will cost $7.429. The contract for 
the new library building has been let for 
$18,134, 


Howell Republican: Two young men of 
Deerfield, who went ‘‘cooning’’ grapes were 
so Warmly received by the proprietor that it 
pole that one of them, Charles Elliot, 
W e. 


Ann Arbor Register: The ‘cock o the 
walk’? was a fowl owned by Wm. Fisher, of 
this city, of the Black Cochin breed, which 
after being dressed weighed 12 pounds 2 
ounces. 


A block in the village of Ovid was destroyed 
by fire in the afternoon of the 6th and con- 
siderable labor was needed to save other 
buildings. Loss is about $5,000, with an in- 
surance of $1,500. 


Ann Arbor Argus: C..A Murray was in- 
gg. gees here on the morning of the 7th 
inst. He attempted to board a passing freight 
train and fell under it, the whole train pass- 
ing over his body. 


The Ionia Standard advises farmers not to 
destroy black ash timber, as it promises to be- 
come very valuable in the near future, fur- 
niture makers having discovered that it has a 
very handsome grain. 


The Flint fire department went to Clio one 
day last week, the marsh being on fire near 
the town and threatening the place with de- 
struction, and wet the village very effectually, 
putting it out of danger. 


Lansing Republican: Through the care- 
lessness of some person who was smoking, 
the barn, strawstack and a quantity of oats 
belonging to Albert Piper, of this city, were 
burned while he was threshing. 


The managers of the races at Grand Rapids 
mourn a deficit of $565, and the receipts from 
the Sangerfest do not balance the expenses 
by #918, Those interested feel as if they 
were ‘‘short on Hannibal & St. Jo.” 


The Grand Rapids Eagle thinks that in view 
of the fact that black walnut is worth $150 
per thousand in England, and that it takes 
one hundred years to grow a large tree, it is 
time some attention was paid to forestry in 
this country. 


Aun Arbor Courier: The first railroad 
bridge west of the city was entirely rebuilt 
on Sunday, 4th inst. Work commenced in 
the forencon and by night the old wooden 
structure was removed and a new iron one 
took its place. 


A fire at Lake View on the 9th destroyed 
Baker Bros.’ foundry, maehine and black- 
smith shops, involving a loss of about $4,000. 
Forest fires threatened the village until a 
heavy rain set in, relieving the apprelien- 
sions of the citizens, 


- During an entertainment at Union Hall, 
Hastings, the marshal and afriend discovered 
the staircase was on fire. Like sensible men 
they kept still, put out the fire by some hard 
work, and prevented a panic by which many 
lives might have been lost. 


Ann Arbor Courier: David Depue, of 
Pittsfield, has presented,a very handsome.easy 
cbair to the Washtenaw County Pioneer So- 
ciety. It is remarkable from the fact that it 
is bnilt of 19 different varieties of wood, all of 
which were grown in Pittsfield. 


Eighteen carson the D.L., & N. road went 
through a bridge about a mile from the 
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being unable to release him tor several hours. 
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Harbor Springs Republican: 

C. 8. Crandall was blown vale dag, : 
last week, and $325 in money and some val a" 
ble papers stolen. Had the robbery “a 
committed afew days sooner, $3,000" wo; 
have been the reward of the burglars 
are still at large and for whose arrest * 
ward of $100 each is offered, — 


Ann Arbor Register: Dr. G. P. Ww; 
who was the oldest living erotaiber rr 
Michigan University, died on the 4th in . 
He was greatly beloved by all who knew hit : 
and the esteem in which he was held by tht 
alumni, was practically shown by the 
establishment of the Williams’ professorshi, 
fund, which afforded him an annual ineo 
of $1,200 or $1,500. ™ 


The Monroe Commercial does not seem 
sanguine over the prospects of the Monroe 
County Fair, saying that it now lies almost 
entirely with Providence and the far ners! and 
adds: ‘The Monroe County fair is always 
crowded as far into the stern of the year asit 
is possible to get it, and we are almost jy 
variably overtaken by bad weather. It is 
treated as one of the last and very least im, 
portant affairs of the season, and the treat. 
ment is uniformly successful.” ° 


Wm. L. Smi 





General News. 


Gold has been found in the iron region of 
Wisconsin, yielding €4,000 to the ton. : 


The Nebraska State Fair began at Omaha oy 
Monday. 


On Monday night of last week snow fel] to 
the depth of five inches in the Black Hills. 


A waterfall has been discovered near Flor. 
ence, Arizona, which is 60 feet wide and §) 
feet high. 


The fires that have been raging in the 
woods in Canada have been extinguished }; 
heavy rains. . 


The Pennsylvania Central and the Vander. 
bilt railroads have refused to do any business 
with the Erie. 


Sidney Lanier, the Georgian who wrote the 
Centennial ode, died at Lynn, N. (., o 
Thursday last. 


Prof. Rogers went up in a balloon at Boston 
last week, and it collapsed. The professor 
was fatally injured. 


Congressman J. C. Burrows, of this State, 
delivered the opening address at the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Exposition. 


Jesse L. Warlmann, Deputy Collector of 
Customs at Cincinnati for 12 years, suspeni- 
ed, owing to alleged deficit of $10,000. 


The Pennsylvania State Republican Com- 
mittee met at Harrisburg last week, and was 
captured by the stalwarts, 162 to 85. 


Eight notorious robbers were arrested at 
Denver, Colorado, last week, and citizens ex- 
pect to have a quiet town for a few days, 


The committee which has been investigat- 
ing the affairs of the San Francisco mint has 
made a report exonerating Superintendent 
Dodge. 


Libby, McNiel -& Libby’s slaughtering 
establishment at the Union stock yards, Chi- 
cag, burned Wednesday. Loss $100,00); 
fully insured. 


A railway collision at Thornton, West Vir- 
ginia, last week, resulted in the death ofa 
Miss Nellie White, and the injuring of ten 
persons seriously. 


On requisition from the governors of 
Arizona and New Mexico aims are to be 
furnished to white settlers who are in danger 
of attacks from Indians, 


Last Thursday Engineer Wm. Kipperly 
and fireman Charles Parker were killed on 
the Philadelphia & Erie road by running into 
a burned bridge at Silver Creek. 


The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis railway, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton have been consolidated. 
The capital stock is placed at $20,000,000. 


The Rey. Jacob Milford, a well-known 
Philadelphia temperance lecturer, who was 
dismissed from his pastoral charge three 
weeks ago for drunkenness, committed sui- 
cide last week. 


Last week in Bradford County, Fla., Dan 
Watson ravishes his wife’s niece and cut the 
girl’s mother’s breast open. He was pur- 
sued by a crowd and shot dead by his brother- 
in-law, Sines. 


On Saturday last masked burglars entered 
Bates City, on the Chicago & Alton Road, 
near the place of the recent train robbery, 
terrorized the citizens, and made off with 
good deal of wealth, ~ 


On Wednesday last seventeen Knight Tem- 
vlar commanderies paraded in Cincinnati. 
The heat was terrible an@ spoiled the show. 
It was said to be the hottest day all over the 
country this season. 


R. Stinde, boot and shoe manufacturer at 
St. Louis, Mo., has failed. Liabilities, $75,- 
000; assets, $43,000. He has been in business 
since 1852, and had a good reputation. He 
says he will not start again. 


The Ute Indians have finally been started 
for their new reservation. They would not 
start until 600 U. 8. troops were sent to hurry 
them up. The vacated land is said to have 
been all taken up by settlers. 


There were five murderers hanged at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, last Friday. Three were 
white and two colored. Had they been 
Indians they would have been put on 
reservation and fed at government expense. 


Last week Justice Saunders, of Greenville 
County, Virginia, interfered in a quarrel be- 
tween two men, and tried to prevent a fight. 
One of them, named Davis, shot at him, 
wounding him fatally. Saunders then shot 
Davis dead. 


An effort is making to havea convention of 
manufacturers, agriculturists and artisans i 
New York City, the object of which is to urge 
upon Congress the appointment of a com- 
mittee to revise the present tariff in the inter: 
est of American industry. 


The Illinois Department of Agriculture has 
prepared statistics of the corn crop in the 
northern division of Illinois, showing the 
average September 1 to be 63.2 against a0 
average of 88 on June 1. This great falling 
off is attributed to drought, 


United States Senator Ben Hill had another 
operation performed ona his tongue last wees, 
and is in a dangerous condition. The papers 
say it isa tumor, but there is no doubt but 
that cancer is what is the matter with hin. 
Ro recovery can hardly be considered prob- 
able. 


Sitting Bull and his hand were last week 
removed fromthe Standing Rock agency t? 
Fort Randall, The Indians were averse t0 
going and trouble was expected. They were 
surrounded by troops and forced on board : 
boat as cattle would have been, and, thoug' 
sullen, made little resistance. 


The railroad passenger war has sail 
broken out, and rates are lower than evér- 
The Grand Trunk sells tickets from Chicag? 
to Boston and return for $10, good for 
days. The Michigan Central also takes 4 
hand in the row. It is expected that cu 
rates will also be applied to local business at 
some points. 


There are said to be 900 Apache Indians 02 
the war-path. It has been discovered that § 
number of so-called tame Indians are in thé 
habit of stealing away from their reservations 
in Arizona, murdering straggling settlers an 

travelers, and then returning to their resé!- 
vations to draw rations from Uncle Sam. 
Verily this Indian business needs reforming: 


Heavy rains in the early part of last week 
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"Tis not because he humm 
On airy wire, 

That you may know he cor 
Your flesh to sting. 

He bobbeth up serenely 
To take a bite, 

So quietly and meanly, 
With silent spite, 

And thus you farnisk meat 
The early fall mosquito. 


At bars and screens he lau; 
So lithe and small, 

And biood he freely quaffe 
In spite of all 

His sharp phlebotomizing 
By day and night, 

Corpuscles analyzing 
With keenest sight, 

Maketh existence sweet to 
The early fall mosquito. 


The crime that he committ 
Is shocking, too; 

Wor while your blood he let 
He poisoneth you. 

- No station he respecteth, 

If low or high; 

No person he neglecteth, 
Or passeth by— 

He stings both rich and po 
The early fall mosquito, 


aren 








Profitable Farming in ] 


A correspondent of the ¢ 
ter-Ocean writes from Farg 
What is known as the 
farm is declared to be pe 
crop, equipment and manag 
lies 12 miles northwest otf | 

contains about 6,000 acres. 
aged by John B. Raymond, 
shall, and is owned by hi 
Greene, a banker of Jack 
Mr. Raymond is an Illinc 
went to the war as a memt 
Logan’s old regiment, the ‘ 
Illinois, enlisting at Pekin. 
one of the “boy veterans, 
the war at the age of 16, a1 
with honor until the dissolu 
armies, when he settled in 
Captain Raymond is well 
the last man who spoke t 
Pherson before the latter’s « 
was only a few feet from hi 
fell, and was taken prison 
squad that killed him. Th 
revolution in Mississippi, ar 
throw of the republizan ¢ 
by the impeachment and : 
of Gov. Ames, destroying h: 
and he concluded to go whe 
pised carpet-bagger was we 
sought the office of U.S. M 
Dakota, in order to secure 
and after securing the 4) 
and looking the territory 
cluded to settle in Fargo 
alandowner. Jn compan’ 
Greene, an old Mississippi 
bought, in August, 1879, 11 
land, comprising 8,000 acres 
“For four sections,” sai 
mond, whom [I asked for < 
his farm, “ which had been 
one year, we paid $8.50 a 
the new land we paid $5 
the railroad company. W 
sections of the new land 
Field, of Chicago, and now 
6,000 acres in our farm. | 
you get your first crop ?” 
Last fall we broke three se 
acres, for seeding, and | 
buildings.” “What is you 
to be?” “ We will have an 
25 bushels to the acre, or a 
bushels of wheat.” 


“What was your entire in 

“Before we receive a retur 
crop we will have invest 
That includes the purchi 
land, the erection of fiv 
dwelling-house, an elevatot 
holding 100,000 bushels of 
oats, all the stock and mac 
essary to run the farm, | 
cost of breaking the lan 
and reapiug the crop, and ¢ 
at the market; but you m 
ber that we have owned o1 
years, and that the first 
idle, so that we lost the int 
money by not cultivating i 
2,000 acres in wheat and ¢ 
to keep our stock. We wi 
25 bushels to the acre, wh 
50,000 bushels from the ¢ 
We will save out our see 
next year, and can then § 
for about $50,000.” 

“That is your dividend u 
‘000 investment?” “ Yes, ¢ 
dividend; about 90 per c: 
years, or 45 per cent. for ¢ 
had worked the farm la 
should have made as large 
perhaps larger, for that v 
year.” 

“Have you figured up 
first crop has cost you, out 
may be considered perman 
ments?” “ Yes, I can tell 
It cost us just about an 
acre to make our first c1 
‘Cost less to make the sec 
there is one less ploughing 
from $7 to $8 an acre to g 
‘with prudent management 

“How many hands an 
you work?” “Fifty mules 
and about 45 men.” “Wh: 

With them in the winte 
them to the pineries, the 
gions of Mirnesota, und 
man, who goes along to se 
are well treated. We ¢ 
month for each mule for 
in the year, that is $75, ar 
ing—about one-half the — 
@animal—during that time, 
of the year we work him 
Mr. Greene, of Jackson, 

tive southerner, but one o 

kind, came up here the | 

See the farm, of which 

Owner, for the first time. 

mond made up a party o 

gentlemen, some resident 

guests,and we drove 12 

the prairie, golden with y 
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1€ Virtues of sarsaparilla 
3, yellow dock, with the 
iron, all powerful blood. 
sing, and life-sustainins 
p —* safest, and ip 
effectual alterative medi. 
lable to the public. The 
ne and chemistry haye 
valuable a remedy, no? 
re all diseases resulting 

It cures Scrofula, and 
ases, Erysipelas, Rose, 
; Fire, Pimples and 
ules, Blotches, Boils, 
iumors, Salt Rheum, 
worm, Ulcers, Sores, 
reurial Disease, Neu. 
eaknesses and Irregu. 
ep, Affections of. the 
2, Emaciation, and 


and cleansing qualitic 
foul corruptions which 
ood, and cause derange. 
; Stimulates and enlivens 
It promotes energy and 
2s and preserves health. 
nd vigor throughout the 
sufferer from any disease 
purity of the blood need 
re AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
ember, the earlier the 
le cure. 


1 furnished to physicians 
ey, recognizing its supe- 
ister it in their practice. 
years AYER’S SARSAPA. 
ly used, and it now pos. 
e of millions of people 


ed benefits from its mar- 
ues. 


.J. C. Ayer & Co., 
nalytical Chemists, 
i, Mass. 

'GGISTS EVERYWHERE. 




















t—ECLOSURE.— 
has been made in the con- 
tgage bearing date the 3st 
executed by John Schwenk, 
nk, his wife, sometimes 
onk, of Detroit, Wayne 
o Oswald Hesselbacher, 
and recorded on_ the 
uguet. A. D. 1877, at 
n liber 140 of mortgages, 
he Register’s office for 
ichigau, and, whereas 
ve due at the date hereof 
(one thousand, eleven dol- 
its), and no proceedings at 
been instituted to recover 
ereof: Notice is therefore 
rtue of the power of sale in 
, 1 will sell at public auction 
. bidder on WEDNESDAY, 
)9F NOVEMBER, A. D. 
1 the forenoon of said day, 
of the City Hall, Detroit, 
- wherein the Circuit Court 
ne is held, the premises il 
ed and described as all 0} 
cel of land lying and bein 
* Detroit, Wayne County, 
described as the westerly 
f lot number seven (7), frony 
depth, in block or sectiol 
of the St. Aubin farm, * 
r seven being situated 0 
in Street, between St. Any 
is Street, in the aforesald 
County, Michigan, accord: 
plat thereof, to satisf; 
the date vonage the 12 

sand expenses allowed 
y fee of rt dollars ($5) 
d for in case of a forecioutt 
h day of August. A. D. 188 
HESSELBA‘ HER, 
Mortgagee. 




















gee, 


HIGAN.—At a session of 
or the County of wae 
Circuit Court Room in t¢ 
Detroit, County of W ayn 
the 6th day of July, A? 
1. Chambers,Circuit Judge 
inant, vs. George F. oon 
rily appearing to ) 
Se aent ot the Staté 
of Sylvester Larn Ee 
it is ordered that said ¢ 

wer the bill of complsil 
nonths from the date bere 
said bill shall be taken 
also further ordered hee 
m this date said comps v 
s order to be publish 

a newspaper prit 
said county ona State, ~ 
1 week for a a 

etre CS Fick Judge 




















, 
: Solicitor. 
HA, Deputy Register. 


LE.—Default having - 
dition of a certain mo 
Ames and Mary ane 
ip of Hamtramck, : 
gina Waechter, of D ~ 
-30th, A. D. 1879, an thd 
.e Register of Deeds for 0 
tate of Michigan, 
1879, in liber 151 _ i 
which mortgage the - 
date of - notice the 
y-eight dollars 
ree of twenty-five "pr 
tgage, and no suit or PP 
heen instituted to : 
by said mortzag® , 
Now, therefore, - 
le contained in 6a! 
such case 
L. 1881, at 12 
tion to the highest bi 
oor of the City ae : 
y of Detroit (that Der 
Court for Wayne | ase 
described in said m0 yt 
nay be necessary er pe 
, with cove DA at 































gee. : 
)—For the best ond 
3s and Bibles. 

as) Publishing CORE 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 





















































—— 
STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS OF i881. 
— 

Name of Society. Where Held.} Date of Fair. Secretary. Address, 
MICHIGAN STATE AG’L SOC’Y JACKSON ../SEPT'R. 19 to 23/J.C. STERLING |MONROE. 
Michigan state Horticultural Soc’y Jackson... ../September 19 to 23/C. W. Garfield ..../Grand Rapids. 
Ohio State Agricultural Society ... |Columbus....|Aug 29 to Sept 2/W. I. Chamberlain. |Columous 
Northern Ohio Agricultural Society Cleveland ...|September 5 to 9/C. H. Burt......... Cleveland, 
Tri-State Fair Association ........ Toledo........ Sept’mber 12 to 17/John Farley ....... [Toledo. 
Indiana Agricultural Society...... Indianapolis..;September 26-30;Alexander Heron.. | Indianapolis, 
North Eastern Indiana Ag’] Society|Waterloo ..../October 3 to 7..|J. W. Patterson......] Waterloo, 
Western Michigan Agrical’ Society Grand Rapids/September 27--30|James Cox.... ....../|Grand Rapids. 
astern Mich. Agricuitural Society/Ypsilanti...../September 28--30 John Chidister......| Ypsilanti. 
Gentral Mich, Agricultural Society|Lansing.. .... October 3 to 7...1B. B. Baker...... .../Lansing. 
Northeastern District.. ........... East Saginaw/September 27--30 Sumner Howard...|Flint. 
illinois Agricultural Society ....... eoria ....... ept'r 26 to Oct 1S. D. Fisher ....... Springfield. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Society ..../Fon du Lac../September 26--30 Geo E Bryant...... Madison. 
Jowa Agricultural Society .. ...../Des Moines../September 5 to 9J.R.Shaifer ....... Fairfield. 
Pennsyivania Agricultural Society/Pittsburg......|September 5 to 17|D. W Seiler..........| Harrisburg. 
Nebraska Agricultural Society..... Omaha.......|September 12--17/J. C. McBride...... Lincoln. 
Kansas Agricultural Society.. .../Topeka ..... September 12--17/Geo Y. Johnson....|Topeka. 
Capital State Fair Association ....jAustin. Texas]October 18 to 22 |E.C. Bartholomew) Austin, Texas. 
South Carolina State Agricu’l. Soc.j|Columbia_ {November 8 to 11/Thos, W. Holloway|Pomaria. 
Minnesota Ag’l. & Mech. Asso ...|/Minneapolis ./September 5 to 9/C. H. Clarke....... Minneapolis. 
Minnesota State Aericu’l Society .|Farrington...|September 7 to 11/R. C. Judson... Farrington. 
Montava Ael. & Mech. Association|Helena... . |Sept 26 to Oct1 |C. G, Reynolds.. ..|Helena. 
Toronto (Canada) Exposition. . .|Toronto, Ont.'September 7 to 17/H. J. Hill .. ...../Toronto, Can, 
St, Louis Ag’l. and Mechanical Soc.!St. Louis......|October 3 to 8...... G: 0. Balb.......>.. St. Louis. 
New England Agricultural Society; Worcester ...|September 6 to 9, Daniel Needham. ..|Boston. 
Northern Kentucky Agr’l. Society..|Florence..... Aug 30 to Sept 3. /E. A. Tucker......|Florence. 
Steuben County Ag’! Society..... |Angola, Ind (jOctober11to14 |B. F. Davison.... |Angola. 

COUNTY FAIRS OF 1881. 
Name of Society. Where Held.| Date of Fair. Secretary. Address, 

von Agric 1 Society...... weee.|Rochester....|Septembr 27 to 29/T SSpragu ......|Rochester. 
avon OO Comme Agr’l Society... Armada... ..|October 5 to7..../J. E. Barringer..../ Armada. 
Bay do do ....|Bay City ....]Septembr 20 to 23/S. C, Wilson..........] Bay City. 
Benzie do do *....|Benzonia ....|Sept’r. 28 and 29/A. B. Adams. ..|Benzonia. 
Brancb do do ”"|Coldwater....|Septemb’r 27 to 30/J. D. W. Fisk ..../Coldwater. 
Calhoun do do Marshall...... Septemb'r 26 to 29| Geo. S. Woolsey... }Marshall. 
Cass : do do Cassopolis .. |Septemb’r 28 to 30/L. H. Glover.. ... Cassopolis. 
Clinton do do **""!gt. Johns . ..{/Septemb’r 27 to 30/H P Adams.... St. Johns. — 
Grand Traverse do “7"|Praverse City|October 3 to6....|L.H. Gage. _..../Traverse City. 
Gratiot do do 7" HT thhaca ...secsoee| October 5 to 7....|R. Smith......sesssses| Ithaca, 
Hillsdale do do *** |Hillsdale.....|October 4 to 7....|F. M. Holloway... .|Hillsdale. 
Ingham do do ASOD .....0. Septemb’r 28 to 30|J. C. Squires...... Mason. 
Tonia do do ee eee October 4 to 7....|/S. D. Pierson ....../Ionia. 
Kalamazoo do do Schoolcraft. .]|Septemb’r 27 to 30) Frank Little..........] Kalamazoo, 
Lenawee do do 117" TAdrian ....s0.| Septemb’r 26 to 30/S_B. Mann ......../Adrian. 
Livingston do do "| Howell. .........| Septemb’r 27 to 39}Chas E. Beurmun.,. Howell. 
Macomb do do ****lRichmond....|Septemb'r 14 to 16H. W. Babcock. ../Mt. Clemens. 
Mason do do * 177] Ludington....]Sept 28 to 20..../B. B, Gibson...... Ludington. 
Monroe do do Monroe ...... October 4 to7...|/H. T. Cole......... Monroe. 
Oakland do do Pontiac...... August 30 to Sep 2|Noah Tyler.. . .../Pontiac. 
Oceana do do ove JHIRTE..cccecces Sept’r 20 to 23.../E. D. Richmond. ..|Hart. 
Osceola do do .|Evart.... Septemb’r 27 to 30/I. R. Ennes......../Evart, 
Tuscola do do ‘Watrousville.|October 5, 6 and 7/E. B. Hayes... ., Watrousville. 
Van Buren do do aw Paw....|October 4 to 7...... C, A. Harrison...../Paw Paw. 
Wayne do do Trenton...... October 5, 6 and 7|H A Griffin..........| Trenton. 
“nion do ee ee October 11 {018 B. Voorhees.....|Ovid. ; 
Plainwell (Allegan County) Union.|Plainwell ....;October 4 to 7... W. H. Hooper..... Plainwell. 

























has commenced heating and sprouting. The 


NEW FRUIT AND ~~~ 
nine ‘tenets of land have been plowed for cane ORNAM ENTALTREES 


next year’s crops. 


Branches will cover 


Iowa, via Freeport. 
The 


pretty much all of the state of Illinois. 
capital stock is $10,000,000. 


The trial of Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, for 
heresy, is in progress in that city. The speci- 
fications declare that the defendant teaches 
doctrines contrary to the articles of religion, 
discipline and standards of the Methodist 
church; that he denies the inspiration of cer- 
tain parts of the Old Testament, the doctrine 
of atonement and eternal punishment; and, 
finally, that he holds to the belief of proba- 
tion after death. 


The Cornell University crew have arrived 
home and have openly denounced Shinkel, 
one of the members of the crew, asa fraud. 
They say he sold every race, and was paid 
heavily for it by the betting men in Europe. 
On the other hand Shinkel, who arrived by 
another steamer, says the statements are 
wholly false, and he proposes to prosecute 
the parties who started the story. 


Four men and a boy were killed at Sawyer 
City, Pa., on Wednesday last by an explosion 
of nitro-glycerine, while they were engaged 
in torpedoing an oil well. @ne man had fixed 
on the percussion cap, which fitted tightly. 
He tapped it two or three times with his bare 
hand, when it exploded, exploding the shell. 
The four men were horribly mangled and in- 
stantly killed. The boy died shortly after 
the explosion. 


On Wednesday night last twelve masked 
men stopped a railway train at Glendale, Mo., 
and robbed the passengers of from $3,000 to 
$4,000. The express safe was also robbed,but 
contained only $500. Among those robbed 
were L. A. Yerkes, of Detroit. The ladieson 
the train were also robbed of everything they 
had. Gov. Crittenden has called upon the 
people to rise en masse and put an end to 
these robberies. One thousand armed men 
started out to look for them. 


The ravages of the Apache Indians in Ari- 
zona have been terrible the past month, and 
itis reported that seventy-five settlers and 
their families were murdered. Quite a num- 
ber of soldiers have been killed also. Heavy | 
reinforcements are being sent to the territory, 
and finally the Indians will be compelled to 
surrender or leave for Mexico. If they sur- 
render they will be well fed and cared for. If 
they were white men they would be hanged. 
It pays to be an Indian in the United States, 


Foreign, 


Gambetta announces that he favors free 
trade, 


Bismarck and the Pope have made it all up, 
and a representative of the German Empire 
will be sent to the Vatican. 


The Manchester cotton manufacturers 
have taken action to stop work until cotton 
speculation is broken up. 


Rioting has been indulged in at Limerick 
the past week, and the troops are accused of 
firing unnecessarily upon those engaged in it. 


The French grain crops are reported to be 
short of the requirements of that country, 
and it is said the amount to be imported will 
be as large as during the past season. ; 


In a speech last week at a political meeting, 
Lord Derby said that he considers the chee 
to England’s commercial age x seg 8 but a 
temporary fluctuation, and does not fear 
American competition. 


Last week 4,000 troops with artillery sur- 
rounded the residence of the Khedive of 
Egypt at Cairo, and demanded reforms in the 
government. The Khedive has promised to 
do ali that was asked for. 


There is said to be extraordinary activity at 
military stations on both sides of the Alps. 
The Italians and the French are strengthening 
their respective fortifications and building 
new ones on their Alpine territory. 


The Emperor William, the Czar of Russia, 
and Bismarck, had a conference last week ata 
little village near Dantzic. They probably 
discussed their friends, the Nihilists, and 
agreed on some action to suppress them. 


The French commander at Tunis wants 
20,000 more troops. ‘Lhe French are ce rm 
large tracts of landin the vicinity, and making 
arrangements to settle down there. Tunis 
= hereafter be looked upon as a colony of 

rance. 


Forest fires have destroyed 682 dwellings in 
Constantine, Algeria, and 61 persons were 
burned to death inoneday. Loss by destruc- 
tion of cattle, grain, etc., about 200,000 francs. 
The French have contributed 500,000 francs 
to aid the sufferers. 


A veterinary surgeon seut from eg to 
investigate, reports that cattle from the West 
have no pleuro-pneumonia, and that the dis- 
ease is confined to a small percentage of cat- 
tle on the eastern seaboard, from New York 
southward for a short distance. 


The Methodist Ecumenical Council met in 
London last week. Delegates are present from 
all over the world. Dr. Osborne, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, prophesied an ecumenical 
conference of evangelical christians of every 
denomination within a few years. Bishop 
Simpson preached. Feeling references to 
President Garfield were made in both prayers 
and resolutions. 





Mr. H. C. Sessrons, who contributed 
largely to the infamy attached to the recent 
session of the New York Legislature by 
attempted bribery, has failed to get a re- 
nomination. His trial for bribery, under 
an indictment by the grand jury, comes 
up at Albany this month. 








Faded or gray hair gradually recovers its 
youthful color and lustre by the use of Par- 
ker’s Hair Balsam, an elegant dressing, 
admired for its purity and en perfume, 


ss 
. s% 


Besides the largest and most complete general stock 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the U. S., we — 
es se 


amental 


Free. Address, 
Mount Hope Nurseries 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT 


& Co., 
An Invitation. 


We extend acordial invitation to our out 
of town friends to call and look through 
our new store when in Detroit. 

We have a handsome store, and 


An Elegant Stock of Goods 


And have added many New Departments, 
and we want you to call and get familiar 
with them, whether you wish to buy or 
not. You are heartily welcome. 

Reception and Toilet Rooms fitted up on 
the Millinery (2nd) floor, where you can 
rest and refresh yourself. Toilet rooms 
on every floor. 

Callin and lay aside your satchel or 
wraps, they will be well taken care of, and 
make yourself at home. Vlew our store 
and goods at your leisure, and if you find 
anything you need, it. will be checked and 
delivered to you on the train, free of 
charge. 

In order to clean up stock, and find out 
how we stand, preparatory to buying a 
new and immense stock for the fall trade, 
we have commenced to make 


Sweeping Reductions in Prices, 


Specially in our Carpet Department, to 
which we call special attention. 


A LINE OF TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
Down to 75 C per yard. 


NEW DESIGNS 


(> Our prices on everything we sell are 
as low as any one’s and none but ‘honest 
goods sold. 


NEWCOME, ENDICOTT & 0,, 


Ferry Building, Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 














209 Percheron Horses 
Arrived in New York Aug. 25th 


And under Customs vaination 
Were Bonded for 


$350,000.00. 






‘ 





These horses were imported by 


M. W. DUNHAM, 


WAYNE, DUPAGE CO., ILL., 


upon whose farm can now be seen 

One-Fifth of All Imported French 
Horses Now Living in America. 

During the past 17 months 360 STALLIONS AND 
MARES have been income from France to this es- 
tablishment, being MORE than the combined impor- 
tations of ‘all other importers of Draft Horses from 

all parts of Europe for any one year. | 
100 Page Catalogue sent on application. Con- 
tains over 40 illustrations and the history of the 
Percheron race. Order Catalogue ““M.”” s83-eow-:f 


Walter Brown & Co., 
WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Refer to E. R. Mudge, Sawyer & Co., Parker, 
Wilder & Co., National Bank of North America. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Represented by W. E. GOWDY, 
je14 3m 5 Sibley St., Detroit. 


THE WILLIAMS 
Fruit Evaporator. 


We guarantee our evaporators, and we never fail 
todo more than we guarantee. Our Evaporators 
sell on their merits. The products of our Evapo- 
rators sell first and at better prices than any otner 
known process in the market. 

For information write to any of the first class 
fruit de+lers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 

For Particulars, send for Circulars to 


JOHN WILLIAMS & SON, | 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
au30-2m Kalamazoo, Mich. 


9 Gold and Silver Chromo cards, with 














Our Fall Announcement! 





cess of the season 


stock of Fall and Winter 


Clothing, Hats, Caps 


Dress suits for the boys. 


that line. 


We open the Fall and Winter Season stimulated and encouraged by the great suc- 
just passed, and while thanking the srally for the 
patronage and support given us, respectfully invite their inspection of the magnificent 


With which our many Counters and Shelves are Loaded. 


Our large and elegant store is always a pleasant place to visit,’ and visitors are always 
cordially welcomed and courteously entertained. 
Our Mens’ Clothing Department, fully stocked with the choicest garments. 

Our Youth’s Clothing Department filled with new ani stylish suits and overcoats. 
Our Boy’s Clothing Department, a grand repository of Handsome chool and 


Our Children’s Clothing Department, A beautiful boudoir where ladies can lei- 
surely inspect the elegant garments. 


Our Hat and Cap Department is filled with an endless variety of Hats and Caps: 
Our Furnishing Goods Department, offering the latest and most popular goods in 


Our Custom Tailoring Department, exhibiting the choicest foreign and domestic 
fabrics in suitings and overcoatings. 


Our Custom Shirt Department, presided over by Mr. A. K. Sweet, 
known as one of the best shirt cutters in this country. 


Our Goods and our Workmanship are First Class. 
Our Stock is very Large and Complete. 
Our Prices are very Moderate. 


J, L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building, 


public generally for the liberal 


& Farnishing Goods, 


Those favoring us, will find 


widely 





on 


gn ce s—W. 


TEXAS 


AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Empl t,at Good W: 
; Farms yt alivends rg Texas i — 


SOUTH-WESTERN IMMIGRATION CoO. 


Will mail on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, books with maps, giving reliable information of 
Texas, Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those coring meg Te change to a new country, please address 
J. N. VIOTOR, Eastern Manager, 243 Broadway, New 

Forei, M. W. LANG, Pres., Leadenhall House, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., Eng. 


as alone. 


ork. 5B. G. DUVAL, Sec’y, Austin, Tex. 








many others: Dry 
Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Gloves, No- 
tions, Clothing, Boots, 


Our Price-List for the Fall of 1881 is now ready, 
and will be sent free to any address, 


We a a 4 want- 
earry | \sell-all kinds of goods, in any quantity, ret im 
n stoc ° 

allthefol- “at wholesale prices. Send for A orthetarm 
lowing lines 4 : and we sell 
of posds, and \ Frice-List, and see how #7, O15 om 


well we can supply 
all your wants. 


We 


cheaper than you 

can buy athome. It 
costs nothing to try us. 
We occupy the entire 





Shoes, Hats, Caps, Under- 
wear, Clocks, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Sew- 
ing Machines, Crockery, 


FOR YOU 


buildings, 22% and 229 
Wabash Avenue, four sto- 
ries and basement, filled 
with the choicest articles. 








Musical Instruments, 













Hardware, Tinware, Weare the origi- 

Sion’ Revolvers, - nators of the system 
Trunks, Gro- / of dealing direct with the 

in fact ev- consumer at wholesale prices. 
that Experience enables us to avoid errors. 
s 


No obligation to buy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &CO.,227 and 229 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il 





Dealing with us, you can 
select from an endless 
variety and have all 
the advantages of 
low prices and 











best goods. 
Careful at- 
tention 
giv- 

en. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER lith, Messrs. J J. Adair’s 
Sons will sell about 5C head at Shawhan’s Station, 
Bourbon Co., a 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12th, James Hall 
and Cassius M Clay, Jr., will sell about 75 head at 
tbe Fair Grounds, Paris, Ky. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13th, H. C. Hutchcraft 
and Joshua Rarton, will sell about 75 head at the 
Fair Grounds, Paris, Ky. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14th, J. E. Sudduth will 
sell herd at Stony Pont, Bourbon Co., Ky. 
SATURDAY. OCTOBER 15th, J. Smith Kenney 
will seil his entire herd of cattle and flock of Cots- 
wold sheep at the Fair Grounds, Paris, Ky. 
TUESDAY, OCT. 18th, W. T. Hearne will sell at 
Cloverland, near Lexington, Ky., his entire herd— 
23 head—Constances, Flat Creek, Young Marys and 


KENTUCKY SERIES OF FALL SALES, 


THREE HUNDRED HEAD OF SHORTHORN CATTLE TO BE SOLD. 


1881. 


Josephines, Vanmeter Young Marys and Desde- 
monas. Also the splendid young bulls 8351 25th 
Duke of Airdrie and 8338 4th Duke of Barrington, 
both bred by ‘A. J. Alexander. 

In these sales the following families will be fonnd 
Jessamine, Desdemona or Red Daisy, Rosemary, 
Miss Wiley, Loudon Duchess, Lady Caroline, Hil- 
da, Cypress, Youog Mary, Princess,Oxford Myrtle, 
Rose of Sharon, Phyllis, etc. 

Not only are the leading families represented but 
the stock is choice and of great individual merit. 
Many of them will be exhibited at the fall fairs, 

For Catalogues address the owner or Col. L. P. 
Muir, Editor American Shorthorn Record, Paris, 
Ky. Catalogues ready September 15th. 

813-4t 





Important Public Sale 


OF CHOICE-BRED 


SHORT HORNS, 


— os 


DEXTER PARK, CHICAGO, ILL., 
—_ 


Tuesday, September 20th, 1881. 


The subscribers announcs that at the time and 
place above named they will offer at public sale a 
very superior lot of Shorthorn cattle, consisting of 
BULLS AND BULL CALVES, 

COWS AND HEIFERS IN CALF, 

AND SOME YOUNG HEIFERS, 
all bred by ourselves, and in the best breeding con- 
dition, They will be of the following families: 
PRINCESS (Red Rose, Lady Sale and Tuberose); 
GWYNNE, VELLUM. ANNABELLA, ARA- 
BELLA, DULCIBELLA, AGATHA 

and PANSY. 

About sixty head in all, All the cows offered for 
sale have bred a calf within a year, and are safe in 
calf again, and all the heifers that are old enough 
to breed are in calf, 
This is nota closing out sale, but we wil! sell 
some from every family we have, and of all ages, to 
show the class cf stock we are breeding. 

a att-ntion is called the fine young Princess 
bull 2d Red Rose Duke 40588, calved February 5th. 
1881, which will be included in the sale, and should 
go at the head of some choice herd. 
Catalogues, giving full particulars, now ready, 
and will be sent on application to 


CHAS. PARSONS, Jr., 


Conway; Mass. 
or STEPHEN HAYWARD, 
Cummington, Mass. 


Address after September 12th until time of sale: 
“ Transit House, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
w 
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KENTOCKY 
Blue Grass Seed. 








Farmers and Dealers in Seeds can procure pure 
Kentucky Blue Grass Seed, by sending orders to 


0. A. GILMAN, Paris, Ky. 


= Samples of Cleaned, Extra Cieaned and 
Fancy sent on application. 86-6 





I have the Most Perfect arrange- 
ments for selling wheat for 


PATRONS! 


One Cent per bushelis my Com- 
mission. ({&~ Send for Price Cur- 
rent and instructions. 


GEORGE W. HILL, 








tpaid. G. L. REED & Co., Nassa a 
a 


80 Woodbridge St., west, Detroit. 





Col. L. P. Muir, Auctioneer, 
Emporium Scott Wheat 
FOR SAL . 
Ihave 4 small quantity of the above celebrated 
wheat for sale at $2 50 per bushel; $1 £0 per half 


bushel; $1 per peck; 10 cents per pound. [I will 
furnish eae in all cases: but the om to 
ght. AZER, 





pay fre G. C. FR 
au30-3t Port Saniuac. Mich. 
SEMPLE’S 


Scotch Sheep Dip, 


Prepared from Tobacco and other vegetable ex- 
tracts. Warranted to cure scab, destroy Ticks and 
parasites infesting sheep. Is non poisonous and 
improves the wool, %5c per gallon, package charg- 
ed additional. 24 gallons will dip 10) sheep. For 
circulars address T. SEMPLE, 399 ~~ 81., 


A GOOD SAW MILL 


Flor S200. 


Our No 1 Plantation Saw Mill is designed to be 
run by 8, 10 or 12 horse power Agricultural Engines 
With this power from : 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


of lumber can becutinaday. A product 25 to 50 
per cent greater than can be cut with any recipro- 
cating saw mill with the same power. e mills 
are complete except saw, and will be 
cars in Cincinnati for the low price of $200, and 
warranted in every particular. Saw Mills ef all 





sizes, Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Gearing, etc. 
Illustrated circulars sent free. 


LANE & BODLEY COMPANY, 
John & Water Sts, Cincinnati, 0. 


aul6-13t 








Tre ree : : 7 
LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riversid Sto ck Farm, 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


The Riverside Herd to the front again. Brilliant 
Record for 1879 and 1880 as a show herd. Have 





Pp 
noted families, in pig by noted boars, a 
Butler, No. 979, thus enabling me to supply my ol 
customers with stock not them in 
the past. All stock hares oe in the Ohio P. Chins 


sale if de- 
sired. in 8 
Rates b 





ress Co’s, Prices reasonable and 


1881. 


boots and shoes. - SECOND FLOOR 
children’s boots, shoes and slippers. 
toorder. FOURTH FLOO 


FIRST FLOOR, 60 b 


made goods and Extra Size Clothing, 


FOURT 


ufacture of shirts to order. 


If you will pay attention to the followin 
covers more square feet than any ten stores in 


144 Feet Front, 100 Feet Deep, 5 Stories High including basement, divided as follows 
HATS AND CAPS, 122 Woodward A‘venue. 


FIRST FLOOR, 20x100 feet, Hat and Cap salesroom 
FOURTH FLOOR, storing of stock for bat and cap department. 


124 Woodward Avenue. 


BASEMENT, 20x100 for receiving, unpackin 
THIRD FLOOR, 20x100 feet, for manufactu 


BOOTS AND SHOKHS, 
BASEMENT, 20x100 feet, for receiving and unpacking boots and shoes. 
cI HESSD ee Sane 
x eet, Shoe Factor df Fi 
20x100 feet, for the storing of reserve stock of _ sh ogame 


CLOTHING, 126,128 and 130 Woodward Avenue. 


BASEMENT, 60x100 feet, for receiving, unpacking and marking goods for 
mammoth steam Pa oe from which heat is distributed 


THIRD FLOOR, 60x100 feet, is our workroom, 
work bee | — 4 ra bene — our own supervision. 
x eet, for the storing of reserve stock, from which we d 
room, thus always keeping before the people a full line of sizes. , aire 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 13 


BASEMENT, 40x80 feet, for the manufacture 


FALL CAMPAIGN! 


All Ready for a Big Fall Trade. 


Increased Facilities, Largest Stock & Reasonable Prices Capture Trade 


g figures, you will get something of an idea of the magnitude of our concern, which 


etroit where similar goods are sold. 


and marking goods. 
ng silk and stiff hats. 


FIRST FLOOR 


where we employ about 50 hands who work 


of our Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


legantly furnished and fitted u 


boots and shoes. 


DETR 


20x100 feet, for the sale of men’s and boy’s 
exclusively for ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s boots and shoes 


the Clothing department. In th 
to all parts of the building. atom: sine SOE 
feet, for the sale of Ready Made Clothing for men and boys, 
gantly furnished, for the sale of children’s clothing exclusively, being so situated that ladi 
tuptions from other customers passing through the department. 

SECOND FLOOR, 60x100 feet, one-half of which is used for our Custom Tailorin 
American and Foreign Woolen Goods for the Custom Trade. 


including a Special Department 30x50 feet, ele- 
€s can examine styles and fabrics without inter- 


g£ Departinent, and the dis 
The other half of this floor is used for the sale of the finer grades of ready 


‘lay of Medium and Fine 


on custom work exclusively, all this class of 


time to time to fill up our tables in the sales- 


ee Le = & 134 Wocdward Ave. 
rom which our salesroom is supplied, aud also for th Y 
SECOND FLOOR, 40x80 feet, for the sale of Gents’ F ‘nce 
wear, neckwear, hosiery, gloves, collars and cuffs, and any article which can os fouad te aed eects 


EVERY DEPARTMENT FULI.. 


And we are fully able to meet the demands of our numerous customers. T 
in every department strong, durable goods purchased specially for their use. 
will find our styles first class and complete tn every particular. 
attention of all, having purchased more extersively this season 
lost sight of the fact that the demand upon us is always great for the medium an 
times greater than any clothing concern in the west. 


C.R. MABLEY, 
N. B--Our New Furniture Store is Directly Opposite, at 127 & 129 Woodward Are, 


including all the novelties in under- 


found in any first-class institution of this kind. 


he laborer or mechanic who is compelled t 
the = the gentlemen pe cmt pelled to economize will find 
6 have some specialtiesin fine ready made clothing,which dre worthy th 
than ever before of goods adapted for the fine ‘wake aah, however having 
d cheaper graves of ; 


and the ‘“‘nobby yonng man”? 


goods, our supply of which is many 


OIT, MICH. 









TO BOILER 





IND SINIIWD 


* than a pump. 


THE PATENT DUPLEX INVECTOR, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 


Always Reliable. 
adjustment. 

Will take water under Pressure 

Will lift Water 25 feet. 

Will start when Injector is hot. 

Less liable to get out of order 


Requires no 


Easier managed tha ject- 
or known. oes en ieee 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


Dealer in all kinds of Machinery, 
16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROIT. 





PURE SUGAR. , 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugat 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 





-and white so that it can be powdered and 


mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and /alf barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows: 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined, Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original package:, either half or 
whole barrels. 


for preserving purposes. 
e HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO 


-i7 WALL Srreet, New York. 


MICHIGAN FARM 


300,000 ACRES 


— OF — 


Central and Northern Michigan 
FARMING LANDS 


For Sale on Easy Terms. 








These lands lie along and near the line of the F. 
& P.M. R’y., in a portion of the State constituting 


“The Very Cream of Michigan.” 
They are unexcelled for wheat, for general farm 
purposes and for stock. .The average yield of 
wheat in this region is about twenty bushels per 
acre, considerably above the general average for the 
State. The population is very rapidly increasing. 
The people are intelligent, active and thrifty. Nu- 
merous towns, cities and villages with churches, 
echools, mills and manufactories, have sprung up, 
and those who go there will have all the advantages 
of asettled community in which to live. The 
country is healthful. There are no malarial diseases 
There are many fine springs of pure water, and 
many clear streams well stocked with trout and 


grayling. 
Good Soil, Good Water, 
Good Timber, Good Climate, 
Good Air, Good Markets, 


Good Schools, 
A Contented and Happy People. 


Do not go West! Michigan offers greater induce- 
ments. Stay where you will have no floods, no 
drouths, no tornadoes and no | -ng winter without 
fuel. The best of farming lands can be had at from 
$4 to $10 pér acre, 44 down, balance in five years. 
Send for circulars and further particulars to 


HENRY A. HAIGH, 
Dealer in Pine and Farming Lands, and Agent for 
the Lands of the F. & P. M. R’y. Co., 


34 & 36 Seitz Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


HERCULES POWDER 


— FOR — 


Stump Blasting. 


Israel B. Norcross, Agent, 
With T. B. Spencer, Hardware & Stoves, 


212 Genesee Street, East Saginaw. 
jne21-3m . 








Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar , [) 


DIRECTORY 


Michigan | Breeders. 


The following cards of Michigan Breeders are 
recommended to the attention of those who are look- 
ig for Improved Stock. They are entirely reliable. 
—Ep. Farmer. 








CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 
M. & ALEX. McPHERSON, Breeders of 





lies, Howell, Mich, Waterloos, Darliegtons, Oxford 
Vanquishes, Young Phyllises, Strawberrys. Stock 
for sale; prices reasonable. Also Cotswold Sheep. 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorn Cat- 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw County Michigan. 
PSone J _ and cows for sale. Correspondence 


B LESS i TER, Jersey, Oakland County, Mich. 
- Breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and 
Southdown Sheep. Stock for sale. 


RED. A. BEAKD, “Clyde Valley Herd,” 
Atkins, St. Clair Co , Mich.: breeder of Short- 
ere — Stock for sale. Correspondence s0- 

















Jerseys. 


J. G DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 

_e Mich, Stock of the Alphea and other noted 

strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 

Cattle Club Register. ='Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock, i 











Holsteins. 


A UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breeder 
. and dealer in Helstein cattle. Stock For 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 











Galloways. 


R B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., Michigan. 
. St. Johns P.O. Breederof Galloway Cattle, 
American Merino Sheep and Essex Hogs. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


SHEEP.—Merinos. 


EWEY & THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mich 

Breeders of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals. Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
, Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
Sale. 


ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale, Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
cence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich, 





























HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


¥F.VICKERY,Charlotte, Eaton County Mith 

, Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 

— stock for sale at all times. Send for Circu- 
ar. 














Poland-Chinas. 


B. SHEPPARD, Alamo, Mich., Breeder of 
. Poland China Swine. Registered stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited 


Shorthorns For Sale 


I have for sale four young bulls, this spring’s 
calves, gired gen 30388, out of cows —— 
ing to the old Warner Herd, and all registered in 
the American Shorthorn Herd Book. ould also 
part with two or three heifers, now in calf to Mos- 
cow, and two or three cows. This stock is offered 
at very reasonable prices. Address 


sotf F. WARNER, Dexter, Mich. 


W. ROBERTSON, 


Oakland Farm, Stoney Pornt, ONTARIO, breeder 
of pure Essex hogs; has stock on hand at times 
pases purchases thoroughbred cattle, sheep and 
on commission; has thorough practical 
ledge of pedigrees and points in stock. 
Is commissioned to hire or sell a very choice 
Shorthorn bull. 86-2t 














ow- 





A. CHANDLER, Jerome, M. 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


SUFFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE. 
THE MASSILLON PONY MIL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 











Supplies a long felt want. 


Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately ‘ 

timbered country can find profitable émployment q 

year round by pu: ng one of these Mills. 4 
Every owner of a timbered lot is interested in having, 
one of these Mills in his neighborhood. No more haul- 

ing logs to mill.. All the waste saved. 
rite for Circulars and Price a see address of 
ame 


nearest Agent. this Paper.] 
RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0, 








ed every 

bs and trios not of kin, 

quality of stock fist clase Ask for what yon want 
correspondence promptly answered. mr29-ly 





Lovely, floral,motto, hand &bouquet chromocards 
A) eautifat colors,name 10c, C. Kay, NewHaven,Ct. 


Shorthorn Cattle of the most valuable fami 


+ Go to Headquarters for Norman Horses. 


THE GRAFT-HORSE CENTER OF AMERICA. 

We have imported many that 
were government-approved and 
prize winners in France, and 
have taken over two thousand 
prizes at various fairs in the 
United States. 










All stallions 
warranted 
breeders 


ae 


5ST. LAURENT, weight 2100. 


BS. DILDOW &é& Co., 


Importers and Breeders of 


NORMAN FRENCH HORSES 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


100 Head of Normans arrived in Au 
1°81, the finest lot of stallions ever imported in one 
lotto America. Come and see them. an30-6m 


THE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 


‘King of Draft Horses! 


equal ours. 






made from time to time. 


150 head on hand. New importations 
We defy the world to show a lot to 


Before purchasing, obtain our prices. 
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Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa., 
the most extensive importers in America of 
CLYDESDALES, the bear breed of draft horses in 
the world. The largest and finest collection on the 
American continent. Also breeders of Trotting- 
Bred Roadsters, and importers and breeders of Ha 
stein and Devon Catt'e. Catalogues sent free, Cor- 
respondence solicited. aug30-6m 


“CLYDE PARK” STUD FARM, 


One mile south of Grand Rapids, Mich, 





i Cliedale 


of finest strains. For the head of which I have 
secured the celebrated Clydesdale Stallion 


PERFECTION 
(Scotch Stud Book;) 


Tugestes September. 1880. Winner of § 
sta’ wey) hy gg F an of ay breed = 
age ew York Sta r held at Albany, Sep- 
tember, 1880, and many others. 5 
PERFECTION is a beautiful bright bay; stands 
1634 hands high; weighs about 1908 The ee is a 
el of power and grace with magnificent 
TERMS FOR SEASON OF 1881.—Single Service, $20 
by the Season, $25; to Insure, $30." os 
SPECIAL OFFER.—I will pay for foals from se- 
lected mares by Perfection at nine months old, if in 
pee condition, $100 eact. For particulars ad- 


E. B. WARD. 


Thoroughbred Horses 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned has a choice lot of la: 





fashion- 


for sale low and on accommodating terms; they 
are unsurpa: in breeding, being mainly of Lex- 
ington, Imported Leamington, oe Wi - 
ster blood. Are one, two, and three years old; 
never ridden, except one, he never speeded, 

Also three grand and richly bred stallions,Morria, 
Afton and Last Chance. 

Here is an opportunity never before offered im 
the Northwest. Why go south and east and 
weeds and culls, when Poy can get choicest 
best at your doors, All registered in Bruce’s 


address the undersigned at LOWELL, MICH. mo 
JOHN M. MATHEWSON, 
jy26-8m 
SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 
Balls, —— poste ann cows. Choice 


registere2, Will be 
very reasonable at private sale, 


BS ee 


Shorthorns For Sale 


of both sexes. Cows all registered in Americam 
Herd Book. Bulls sired by Cambridge Duke 28788, 











Apply to 
R. L. GEDDES, Ypsilanti, Mid. 
Ne re Te *my17- Sa 
HOR (ORNS FOR SALE. — 
4D. Brookside-Herd.” near Ypsilanti, both bath 
and heifers Of the most a) strains of ble 
Scone gs A 


HL, Ypsilanti, Mich, 


nies § 
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iARRAUEIEUE CHROMO C. | 
name, U. S$. CARD CO, Northford, Coun O06 “oe 





1881. 


ably and richly bred colts and fillies which he offers. 
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DORIS. 
with Doris, the shepherd maiden; ; 
: “oe crook wis laden with wreathed flowers; 
I sat and wooed her, through sunlight wheeling, 
And shadows stealing, for hours and hours. 


incloses’ 
d she, my Doris, whose lap ine! 
9 Wild Summer roses of rare perfume, 
The while I sued her, kept hushed and darkened 
Tili shades had darkened from gloss to gloom. 


She touched my shoulder with fearful finger; 
She said, “We linger; we must not stay! 

My fiock’s in danger, my sheep will wander. m 
Behold them yonder—how far they stray! 


I answered bolder, ‘Nay, let me hear yor, 
And still be near you, and still adore a 
No wolf nor stranger will touch one yearling; 
Ab! stay, my darling, moment more, 


She whispered sighing, “There will be sorrow 
Beyond to-morrow, if I lose to-day ; 
My fold unguarded, my flock unfolded, 
I shall be scolded and sent away. 
i lying,, “If they do miss you, 
yor ane to kiss you, when you get home; 
And well rewarded by fiend and neighbor x 
Should be the labor from which you come, 
“They might remember,” she answered meekly, 
That lambs are weakly, and sheep are wild; 
But if they love me, it’s none so fervent; 
I am a servant, and aot a child.” 


Then each hot ember glowed quick within me. 
And love did win me to swift reply,— 

“Ah! do but prove me, and none shall bind you, 
Nor fray, nor find you until I die.” 


She blushed and started, and stood awaiting 
As 1f debating in dreams divine; 

But 1 did brave them—I told her plainly 
She doubted vainly ; she must be mine. 


So we twin-hearted from all the valley 
Did chase and rally the nibbling ewes, 

And homeward drave them, we two together, 
Through blooming heather and gleaming dews. 


That simple duty such grace did lend her— 
My Doris tender, my Doris true— 

That I, her warder, did always bless her, 
And often press her to take her due. 


And now in beauty she fills my dwelling 
With love excelling and undefiled ; 
And love doth guard her, both fast and fervent, 
No more a servant, not yet a child. 
—A, J. Munby. 


ae 


A PAIR OF LOVERS. 








"Neath vistas green and shady 
I watched them wandering now— 
As sweet a knight and lady 
As ever whispered vow; 
A youth with eager flashes 
From blue undaunted eyes; 
A maid ‘neath whose long lashes 
A tender dream-world lies. 


The air with love is laden— 
‘Lhis luscious eve of May; 

Well may he urge the maiden 
To speed the bridal day. 

Shall caution’s cold upbraiding 
Two loving souls dispart 

Till spring is past, and fading 
The bloom of cheek and heart? 


He argues well and bravely, 
With swift, impulsive tongue; 
She answers, smiling gravely, 
‘* We're both so very young. 
You know I love you dearly, 
But, darling, we must wait, 
For I’m not seven nearly, 
And you are only eight!” 
—Frederick Langbridge. 








Miscellaneous. 








A GREAT MISTAKE. 





» King Copheiua, or, Ruby North’s 


a Boe aes of ‘‘ Rose of the World,” “ Edged 
Lovers,” &c. 





CHAPTER LVI.—Continued. 


But Lucy laughed, and gathered the little 
yellow head closer against her cheek. , 

And at that moment they heard the carri- 
age drive up to the door. 

Mra. March opened the door of the study 
and peeped in. ; : 

“Ab, she has come then!” she cried gaily, 
running with outstretcked hands to her 
cousin and greeting her prettily. “You 
don’t know what a charming family group 
you make. Dear George did not guess what 
an agreeable surprise I had prepared for 
him, nor Geordie either. His cold is bet- 
ter, you see, dear Lucy ; but I was quite un- 
easy for a time. Well”—with a bright 
little laugh and nod at her husband—‘we 
have got her back, and we shall not give her 
up again in a hurry !” 

* % * 


CHAPTER LYVII. 


And so, to Bee Throgmorion’s great joy, 
Lucy was at home again. Under her gen- 
le control the house resumed much of its 
old comforts and regularity, the knowledge 
that she had acquired from Mrs. Batters in 
the early days of George’s married life 
standing her in good stead. 

The girl took little Geordie altogether in- 
to her own care, and Mrs. March was glad 
to have so much of Tucker’s time at her 
disposal, for, in anticipation of an invitation 
to Normanhurst, she was entering upon a 
new carnival of millinery, 

So. Geordie’s cot stood by cousin Lucy’s 
bed. He was washed and dressed and cared 
for by her gentle hands, and the little fellow 
trotted contentedly at her, side about the 
great silent house and under the trees in the 
square gardens. Neda 

George March could hardly believe in his 

renewed sense of contentment and of hope 
Lucy and sumwer and joy seemed to have 
me back to his house together. 
In the hot July weather, the bazaar of 
which Lucy had heard came off duly in the 
Town Hall. Mrs. March: had determined 
to hold a stall from the moment she heard 
that Mary Throgmorton and her daughter 
had been solicited todo so. She wrote to 
her friend Minnie and pressed her into the 
service; end Minuie, always eager for “fun,” 
came on at once with several new Paris 
toilettes, and without Mr. Solomons, 

The two young women attracted a good 
deal of attention by their party dresses and 
their vivacious persecution of the men who 
were dragged to the sacrifice by their sisters 
and wives. 

Poor Bee, for all her tall beauty, sank in- 
to utter insignificance beside them. Bee 
begged very hard to have Lucy; but both 
the girls feit, after all, that it would not 
have looked well for Lucy to be seen at any 
other stall than her cousin’s, and Ada had 
not cared to ask for her help, having ex- 
pressed a smiling conviction that she would 
make a most inefficient saleswoman. 

Lucy took Geordie in for an hour on the 
first day however to see the pretty things 
and to hear the music. 

The Doctor had no time for such trivolit- 
ies, and Lucy was thankful that he had not 
come when she saw that young Throgmor- 
ton was in conspicuous attendance on Mrs. 
March’s stall. 

Doubtless it was because his mother and 
sister were stationed exactly opposite, and 
the unkappy hoy believed that he was 
asserting his independence by such a de- 
monstration. ry = Mrs. oon a 
inthe shape of a white rose, ly 
moved from the lady’s side all day. Poor 





Mrs. Throgmorton’s face might have soften- 
ed any mom less self absorbed than the 
Doctor’s wife. Bee could hardly bear to 
look at it. : 
“This is what has been going on ever since 
you went away,’ she whispered once 
wretchedly to Lucy, who had turned whiter 
than the whitest roseon Ada’sstall. “What 
haye we ever done to her that she should 
take a delight in such unmeaning cruelty ? 
Lucy took Geordie by the hand and 
crossed the room to the corner where, under 
shelter of some great broad leaved tropical 
lanta, Mrs. March stood neglecting the 
usinessof the hour and talking in a low 
voice and with a confidential manner to 


Jack. f : 

* “Oh, Ada,” Lucy said, trying to smile, 
“will you let us sit down with you for a 
little? ‘There issuch a crush, and Geordie 
and I are tired.” 

Young Throgmorton walked away at once, 

with a distant bow to Miss Thrale. Ada 
sbrugged her shoulders and looked at the 
girl’s white face with a certain smiling defi- 
ance. 
“Nothing could be more a propos,” she 
said softly. “I have been vainly trying to 
induce our aide-de-camp to pay a little 
more attention to Minnie Solomons. Tell 
me your secret, dear Lucy, for awing one’s 
adorers. Poor Jack looked quite alarmed 
at your approach.” ‘ 

“I thought you had promised George not 
to speak to him any more,” Lucy faltered. 
“Why does he not go to his mother and sis- 
ter? People are talking about it, Ada—it 
looks so strange.” 

Another little shrug of Mrs. March’s 
sboulders, 

“TF have no doubt he would,” she retorted 
gaily, “if he found them equally agreeable. 
Let them be thankful that [ do not share 
their deplorable want of tact. Any absurd 
exhibition of prudery on my part would 
be to make the poor boy utterly reckless,” 

Lucy looked at her, startled. — 

“What have you todo with him one way 
or theother?’’ she asked, flushing. “Jt is 
only George you have to consider.” 

Ada smiled somewhat wearily 

“You talk likea child, dear Lucy,” she 
said with gentle coldness. “I am not at all 
likely to forget dear George; but—men will 
be men; and I repeat, any ill-judged inier- 
ference just now with Jack Tkrogmorton 
might lead to results that you as well as I 
would be sorry for.” , 

Lucy felt herself turning faint and cold. 
She pressed the child’s little hand more 
closely in her own. 

“Oh, come home, Ada!” she whispered 
urgently, while the music swelled out and 
the murmur of voices and laughter went on 
all round them. ‘Come home with Geor- 
die, and then, whatever happens, you will 
not be to blame.” aM 

People passing by looked admiringly at 
the pretty girl in the white gown who was 
talking so eagerly to Mrs. March. One or 
two gentlemen thought it a good opportu- 
nity tostop and make some purchases. Ada 
broke into a silvery little laugh. 

“It is quite too late for such simple reme- 
dies,” she said gaily ; “andI have not sold 
half my flowers.” 

Lucy stood upto go. Geordie was tired— 
it was time to take him home; but she felt 
somehow that in leaving Ada alone she was 
forsaking George too. There was no mis- 
taking the meaning of her cousin’s words, 
and the horror of the whole ecene sickened 
her as she treaded her way vacantly through 
the crowd and the flowers and the music. 

Were there really women in the world 
who could think such thoughts? She had 
read of them sometimes, but she had hardly 
believed it could be true. It was terrible. 
Ada must be mad, or she would nut talk so 
lightly about such a sin as that of which 
she had accused Jack Throgmortcn. 

The tired child began to cry, and Lucy 
stooped and lifted hiza in her arms. 

“Yes, yes, Geordie darling,” she whisper- 
ed, whilea rush of passionate pity and 
yearning filled her heart, “Lucy will take 
care of you. Lucy will newer—never leave 
you.” 

As the girl stood on the great flight of 
steps, holding the drowsy child in her arms, 
and waiting until the way was clear for her 
to descend, she saw George coming towards 
her from his carriage, which had just drawn 
up at the gate. 

His face brightened as he saw her. 

“T thought this young urchin would be 
tired by now,” he said, holding out his 
hands for the sleeping boy. “I will drive 
you all home. Where is Ada?” 

“She is not coming yet,” Lucy answered 
hurriedly. “You wili never find her in all 
thatcrowd. Do—do you mind taking us 
home first and sending the carriage back ?” 

George looked at the girl’s poor little 
smiling pale face, and his own grew dark. 

“Tt is nearly dinner-time,” he said curtly, 
‘‘She had better come home with you and 
the boy.” 

“Then I will go and find her,” responded 
Lucy (eagerly, “Please put Geordie into 
the carriage. I will not be a minute,” 

She was about to return to the crowded 
hall, but George March laid his hand quiet- 
ly on her arm. 

“No, my dear,” he said ; “you drive home 
with Geordie. I will see you into the carri- 
age, and then I will go back and wait for 
Ada.” 

Lucy’s heart beat as if it would choke her 
as she saw him ascending the steps again, 
while the carriage drove off towards home. 

Was the little lull that had been granted 
him in the troubles of his daily life already 
ended? Lucy bowed her head above the 
child’s sleeping face that lay heavily on her 
arm, and incoherently prayed that this 
storm might pass away, that George’s home 
might be spared from the blow that seemed 
to be threatening it. 

Mrs. March came home with her husband 
in very high spirits. The first day of the 
bazaar had been a great success. ~ All 
through dinner she chattered incessantly, 
unconscious of George’s moody face and 
poor Lucy’s pale and anxious looks. She 
was was going to run across to Mies Bryer’s 
in the evening to discuss the arrangements 
for the next day with Minnie; perhaps dear 
George would not mind seeing her to the 
door if he would not go in with her? But, 
when Lucy, blushing, offered to accompany 
her cousin and: to spend an hour with her at 
Mre. Bryer’s, Mrs. March said, with a shrug: 
of the shoulders, that after all she was tired, 
and — she would go to hed early, so as 
to be ready for the morrow’s fray. 


“Ada,” her husband said, not unkindty, 
“you will oblige me very much if you will 
not go to the bazaar at all to-morrow. You 
have done enough. You look quite worn 
out.” 

“It is so kind of you to watch over me, 
dear George,” Ada replied with a little 
lurking smile—“and indeed, if it were not 
that Minnie might very fairly think it shab- 
by of ‘me, I should haye no hesitation in 
teking a rest to-morrow ; but——” 

“T will take your place, if you like,” 
Lucy cried, coloring and eager. “Aunt 
Letitia will mind Geordie; he will not in- 
terfere with Tucker’s work.” 

Mrs. March laughed. 

“See how you two have been conspiring to 
do me a kindness!” she said gaily, ‘“ Well, 
I suppose you must haye your way. By all 
means, dear Lucy, go and take my place for 
aday. You will find it no easy task ; and” 
—laughing prettily—“I am afraid the fund 
for the new church will suffer during your 
reign.” 

“Ob, you shall see how I will bully people 
into buying things they don’t want!” Lucy 
cried, with an unmistakable air of relief, 
“And I will keep all the change. Don’t be 
afraid !” 

So Lucy, in her white gown, went off alone 
tothe Town Hall next morning, leayin 
Geordie happy with a new picture-book an 
bearing her cousin’s apologies to Mrs. Solo- 


mons, 
Minnie never felt very much at ease with 





Miss Thrale, whom she secretly considered 
“goody-gocdy ;” but she reflected, with an 
eye to business, that Lucy was pretty, and 

at men*seemed to like her, though she 
was so quiet. And Mrs. Solomons was on 
her mettle just then. : 

“Tf Ada is trying it on,’ the bride 
thought shrewdly, “she will find her mis- 
take. I will take care that the second day’s 
receipts are larger than the first. And sure 
enough there is Ted Ackroyd going to buy 
flowers from Miss Thrale! He never came 
near the stall yesterday.” 


A great many young men besides Ted- 


came to telk to Miss Thrale over her roses. 
Even Jack Throgmorton came and begged 
for a flower for his button-hole, and asked 
after Mrs. March with much politeness. 

“Ada is very tired,” Lucy answered cold- 
ly. “She will not be here at all to-day.” 
Upon which the young fellow bowed and 
walked away. 

It was very warm and the day seemed 
intolerably long to Lucy, as she stood smil- 
ing and chattering and disposing of her 
wares, while her little anxious heart lay 
heavy and sad within her. For a few hours, 
it was true, she had succeeded in silencing 
evil tongues and in thwarting Jack Throg- 
morton ; but what security was there for the 
future? How was it possible to waken Ada 
to a sense of her folly and of George’s suf- 
ferings ? ‘ 

When she reached home at last, tired and 
languid, she found Ada sitting quietly at her 
embroidery, with little Geordie playing at 
her feet. The girl felt rested and strength- 
ened by the sight. 

“Oh, how cool and pretty you both look !” 
she cried, catching up the boy and smother- 
ing him with kisses. “And how pleasant it 
is to ne at home again !” 

She had brought Geordie a pocketful of 
pretty things, acd she knelt down to be 
rifled by the eager little hands. Then 
George came in. 7 a 

It wasa pretty home-picture. His tired 
face brightened as he saw it, and he stooped 
and kissed his wife gently on the forehead. 

“Thank you, dear,” he said, ‘for doing as 
I asked. And how has Lucy got on? You 
look tired, child.” 

Geordie came to show his treasures “nd to 
climb upon his father’s knee. Mrs. March 
smiled over her embroidery, and began to 


question her cousin about the «vii te 
day. - ; 
“T have not been outat all,” she said. “I 


have had a nice long day at home.” 

Lucy felt as if a great weight had been 
lifted from her heart. The evening was al- 
most like those which had followed Ada’s 
marriage. She almost reproached hereelf 
for having judged her cousin too harshly on 
the previous day. It was evident Ada had 
not felt it any disappointment to be prevent- 
ed from attending the bazaar. She had been 
contented to stay at home with her childand 
her mother. 

Allthrough dinner Mrs. March taiked 
with the most delightful vivacity. Lucy 
felt grateful for her sweet temper. But dur- 
ing dessert the Doctor was sent for; and with 
his absence a little change fell upon his wife. 
She complained Janguidly of the heat, and 
rose, trailing. all her pretty summer draper- 
ies behind her, to go to the drawing-room. 

“There is only one more day of the 
bazaar, thank gocdness!” Lucy said cheer- 
fully, as Ada threw herself on a sofa. “I 
think Mrs. Solomons might manage without 
either of us to-morrow. She has Janet, you 
know.” 


“Oh, te-morrow there can be no objection |: 


to my amusing myself there!” returned her 
cousip, laughing rather drearily. “Lhe 
danger you have been dreading is quite at 
an end,” 

““What do you mean ?” Lucy asked, drop- 
ping the work she had taken up and staring 
confusedly at her. 

“T mean that Jack Throgmorton is on his 
way to London by this time, and that he is 
not at all likely to return.” 

“Oh, Ada, how do ypuknow? You have 
seen him to-day?’ : 

“Yes, I have seen him to-day, certainly,” 
returned Ada calmly. “Was it probable 
that your feeble little manceuvre would have 
any effect upon a man as desperate as he 
was? Finding that I should not be at the 
Town Hall, he came here, and I saw him. 
What else was I to do?” 

“You promised George !” Lucy cried in a 
choked voice. This was the end of the 
peaceful evening that had made them all so 
happy—this was what had come of George’s 
remonstrance yesterday. “Oh, Ada, you 
know you promised George !”” 

“And it was for dear George’s sake alone 
that { broke my promise,” Mrs. March re- 
turned gaily. 

“Ada ie 

“I repeat it, dear Lucy. My husband, 
noble and kind as he is, has never under- 
stood me. Many women would have re- 
sented the want of confidence which he has 
displayed, and would have resolved not to 
be suspected in vain. But IJ, frivolous and 
coquettish, aa Barlaston does me the honor 
to consider me—you see I am still here, and 
Jack Throgmorton is on his way to London.” 

Pale and wretched, Lucy stared at her as 
if fascinated. 

“Where else should you be?’ “What is 
it to you where Jack Throgmorton goes?’ 

“Nothing, of course,” responded Mrs, 
March, smiling sadly. “And I do not sup- 
pose that you can make allowances for the 
temptations that beset such a woman as I, 
You, who have been shut up in a convent 
or aschool-room all your life, dear Lucy, 
can naturally have no knowledge ‘of the 
world of passion and pain and—and excite- 
ment that is going on all round you. You 
area schoolgirl still.” 

“Ada,” the girl panted, “don’t—don’t say 
any more! I donot want to know. Oh, 
you cannot mean what you say! Think of 
Georgé’and the child. Oh, Ada, you can- 
not mean it !” 

“That Jack Throgmorton asked me to- 
day to go away with him, and that I re- 
fused ?” returned the Doctor’s wife quietly. 
“Why should I not speak of it? Is it not 
a proof that I am quite able to take care of 
myself without this perpetual and transpar- 
entespionage? Few women situated as I 
am would behave so well. I am not at all 
ashamed to speak of it.” 

Lucy burst into tears. 

“Pray do not let us have a scene,” pro- 
tested Ada, with a patient smile. “I am 
quite exhausted by the one I have had to 
go through already. Such things unnerve 
one terribly. But he is gone, poor boy, and 
there is an end of it.” 

Lucy dried her eyes at once, drawing her- 
self up witha very unwonted air of dig- 
nity. 

“It is not for me to speak of such things 
at all perhaps,” she said. “But I am not 
such a child as you want to make me out, 
Ada. I am twenty-one, and I know that a 
man dare not speak as that unhappy boy 
did to-day unless the woman he s;eaks to 
has given him some encouragement.” 

Ada shrugged her shoulders. 

“If a man chooses to take a harmless flirt- 
ation au serieux,” she said lightly, “the 
risk is his «f course. Jack has known all 
along that he had notning to hope for; but 
there is no reasoning against infatuation.” 

“How can flirtation ever be harmless on 
the part of a married woman?” urged Lucy, 
with grave disgust in her young face and 
voice. “Flirtation means playing at being 
in love. It is horrible even to speak the 
words here under George’s roof while he is 
away working for us all and trusting in us, 
How can you bear to be near him, to see 
him come home, with the recollection in 
your mind of such things ?” 

“Dear Lucy,” said her cousin, laughing 
tranquilly, “you are deliciously antiquated ! 
Of course a woman is willing to sacrifice a 
great deal for her husband; but it does not 
follow that she is to be quite a nun either.” 

“Sacrifice !’ repeai Lucy in bitter 
amazement. “You call that a sacrifice, to 
refuse to break the most sacred promise or 


to Ap up your home and your husband and 
child for—— Ob, I cannot speak with 
common patience, Ada! Sacrifice!’ The 
gicl’s i were kindling now and _ he 
cheeks blazing with passionate feelingr 

“Do you ever remember that George may 
have made a sacrifice when he married you? 
Has he seemed so happy of late—he who 
used to be the brightest and cheeriest of 
men when we first knew him—that you 
should suppose he has had nothing to strug- 
gle against? Why, hislife is a perpetual 
wonder to me and to every one who knows 
him, he is so good and sobrave and so. un- 
complaining—he who. ought to have been 
helped forward and: not dragged back by 
misery and division in hisown home! You 
may send me away again if you like,” Lucy 
cried, beside herself with pain and excite- 
ment, “but I will speak out this once! I 
will show you the treasure you have won 
and trodden under foot! You to talk of 
sacrifice, you to complain of your life with 
George! I tell you you should go down up- 
on your knees and thank Heaven every day 
of your life forthe happiness that has been 
given you! You donot know how dearly 
it has been paid for—you never will know!” 

White as death and breathless with emo- 
tion, Lucy broke off and stood with blue 
eyes dilated and both hands pressed upon 
her throbbing heart. Mrs. March had 
listened quietly. She did not answer at 
once. 

.“A most eloquent tirade,” she said at last, 
putting up an indolent hand to arrange her 
pillow more comfortably under her head. 
“Your devotion to George, dear Lucy, I will 
not touch upon—it has long been quite 
sufficiently apparent; but I have always 
felt that a woman who marries either a 
clergyman or a doctor must submit to have 
her husband mildly adored by all her 
feminine acquaintance. And their poor 
little adoration is so harmless! But I 
should like you to explain your assertion 
that dear George made a serious sacrifice 
in marryingme. After all, it must have 
been a willing sacrifice, or why did he ask 
me to be his wife? Icould not very well 
propose to him.” 

Lucy was silent. The blood was. still 
surging passionately in her veins. She 
would not trust herself to speak. Already 
she felt that she had said too much. 

“Perhaps,” the Doctor’s wife continued, 
“you are thinking of Miss Throgmorton’s 
dot? lagree with you in acknowledging 
that he might have made a more prudent 
match had he cared te profit by her very 
apparent infatuation. But—que voulez- 
vous? Dear George was foolish enough to 
prefer poor little penniless me. Before long, 
no doubt, your friend—who is hardly the 
fine flower of good-breeding—will learn to 
diszuise her disappointment better, and will 
make her long-sutiering Ted happy.” 

“Ada,” cried Lucy indignantly, “for 
shame! Do you think that all women are 
like yourself, that they have no respect for 
promises made before Heaven? Do you 
think that Bee would not tear such a feeling 
from her heart, if she ever felt it, from the 
moment that George belonged to you?”’ 

“Perhaps you are a better judge on that 
point than I, dear Lucy.’ Mus. March was 
lying with both arms above her head, 
watching with a tranquil amusement the 
girl’a white and distorted face. “Is that 
really what strong-minded young women 
do when they are ‘crossed in love’? How 
very admirable! That too is a species of 
sacrifice, I suppose ?”” 

“Ada,” Lucy burst forth vehemently, all 
the outraged blood rushing back in torrents 
to her face and throat, “Ada, you——” 

But at that moment the door was opened 
hurriedly, and Doctor March came in, look- 
ing worried and upset. 

“T have come back to say good night,” he 
said not noticing Lucy’s agitation. “I shall 
have to leave town in half anhour. I may 
not return to-morrow,” 

- The two women looked at him, startled. 
All the passionate fire died cut of Lucy’s 
cheeks. Ada grew a shade paler than 
usual. 

“Out of town?’ she interrogated, rising 
from the sofa, “Where are you going, 
dear George? Is there anything wrong?” 

‘““Yes,’”? he answered, looking steadily at 
her with his dark melancholy eyes; “there 
has been an accident to the four o’clock ex- 
press, and Jack Throgmorton is badly hurt.” 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


It was in a very humble little cottage—a 
cottage with bee-hives and marigolds and 
nasturtiums in its front garden, and with red 
flower-pots ranged behihd its clean muslin 
blinds—that Mra. Throgmorton and Bee 
found Jack when, in Doctor March’s care, 
they reached the little village of Ashburn 
near which the terrible railway accident had 
occurred, and to which the injured passen- 
gers by the express-train had been carried. 

The unfortunate boy was unconscious for 
hours after the first faint recognition of his 
mother’s face, and it proved impossible that 
he should be moved for many days to come. 
Later, when she had tosome extent recover- 
ed from the terror of the shock, Mrs. Throg- 
morton was told that there had been some 
injury to the spine, and knew that her proud 
and handsome boy would never walk again 
without assistance. 

Bee and her mother found lodgings, equally 
modest, for themselves close by the cottage 
where Jack lay, and they took turns in 
watching by the sick-bed. They knew noth- 
ing, naturally, of what had led him to leave 
Barlaston in such hot haste, For months he 
had been a stranger to his home and his 
people, and this was how he was restored to 
thew. Their last words together had been 
words of anger. The poor mother recalled 
them now, trembling lest she could not hear 
the bright young voice again—the voice 
which, until astrange woman had come be- 
tween her and her child, had never known a 
harsh sound for her. The poor thing burst 
into tears when Doctor March refused to 
leave the unhappy boy. 

“I don’t deserve such goodnes:, George,” 
she cried. “If it had not been for me, 
things might have been very different per- 
haps. I was too eager to have my own way.” 
Poor George soothed his old friend, and 
kissed her asher son William might have 
done. 

“I will not leave you, dear,” he said 
quietly, “until Iam sure that Jack needs 
me no !onger.” 

When at last Doctor March did return to 
Barlaston, to the relief of his overworked 
partner, he had convinced himself that he 
was leaving Jack in competent hands, and 
that the surgeon from the neighboring town, 
who was in charge of some other sufferers 
by the accident might be safely trusted to 
complete what he had begun. The ladies, 
besides, were not without a protector. 
Young Ackroyd had followed them by the 
next train, and had taken up his quarters at 
the village inn. He contrived to get some 
fishing in the neighborhood wherewith to 
fill up the long July days, or at least to 
serve asa pretext for his presence in Ash- 
burn. His time was really spent in hover- 
ing about the two little cottages at the end 
of the village street, and in waiting hand 
and foot on Mary Throgmorton and her 
daughter.” 

“1 have nothing to do,” he said carelessly, 
when Bee exclaimed, blushing and startled, 
at his arrival. “Will would have come on; 
but I could be better spared. Consider me 
Will’s substitute for a while.” 

For some days, while the first terrible 
anxiety lasted, ‘fed saw hardly anything of 
the ladies. A hurried whisper from Bee at 
the door was all he hoped for when he 
ventured to ask for news in the early mor- 
ning, or before going off to hig bed at the 
“Pig and Whistle.” 

But by degrees, and as things took a more 
favorable turn, he was permitted to see more 
of Miss Throgmorton, and to hear from her 





more detailed accounts of poor Jack’s con- 
dition.” 


“He cannot be moved for a long time yet,” 


the girl would say, wistfully shaking her 
dark head. “You will ,be tired of waitin 
for us, Ted. You had better go home.’ i 
think we are always keeping you away 
from your mother.” 

“My mother is at Saltsea with the chil- 
dren,” young Ackroyd answered quietly ; 
“and the fishing here is capital. I think I 
shall stay a little longer.” 

He was busy in bringing to the modest little 
hamlet all the comforts and luxuries that 
the patient or his nurse could possibly re- 
quire, or money and consideration place 
at their disposal. It was something to do, 
he asserted. He was always riding off to 
the nearest station to telegraph to Croome 
or to London, or to look after the cases. and 
hampers and parcels that were constantly 
arriving for him in answer to his messages. 
Bee used to laugh at all the odd things he 
thought of; but it wasa suspiciously shaky 
little laugh, and she was apt to escape 
rather hurriedly from the young. man at 
such times, and go back into the darkened 
cottage. 

Quite a new shyness and nervousness had 
come over her of late in her intercourse 
with her old playfellow and friend ; but this 
did not seem at all displeasing to Ted. In- 
deed it was noticeable that he had not seem- 
ed so like his old tranquil self for months— 
only he could not bear to see the girl’s rich 
bloom fading from want of sleep and of 
fresh air, nor the dark circles that were be- 
ginning to show under her bright eyes. 

“When are you going to let me take you 
for a walk, Bee ?” he asked one whorning, as 
they stood in the little garden together 
among the gillyflowers and marigolds, noth- 
ing but the peaceful clucking of hens or the 
grunt of anoccasional pig breaking the sul- 
try midsummer silence. “Tltere is quite a 
decent little trapat the inn too; we might 
go for a drive. Your mother and you 
must take it in turns to geta breath of air 
now that Jack is so much better.” 

The “decent little trap” had been sent 
down from Croome by rail, and Ted’s groom 
had come on with the horses. Bee bright- 
ened at the thought of thedrives, and said 
she would ask her mother. 

She found work to do in the village be- 
sides, now that Jack no longer needed so 
much attention. The doctor from Bainbury 
was very glad of her assistance with his 
cther patients; and Miss Throgmorton’s 
hospital-practice made her of real service 
téthem. Ted had the walks to and from 
the little cottages to look forward to as_ well 
as the drives, and was always waiting at the 
gate to carry the basket which Bee had fill- 
ed with the fruit and flowers from Croome 
that were so plentifully supplied to her 
brother. 

Young Ackroyd could never afterwards 
smell Jacqueminot roses or ripe peaches 
without remembering those walks with Bee 
and her basket, 

In the evening, when Bee felt that she 
had earned the right to rest, the two young 
people sat together on the wooden bench 
under Mrs. Throgmorton’s window, talking 
softly for fear of disturbing Jack, while Rip 
stretched himself contentedly at his master’s 
feet, and the distant flow of the river filled 
up the pleasant pauses in their talk. 

Ted did not say much—talking never was 
his strong point; but he sat and looked at 
his companion’s dark face as if he never 
could look his fill; and Bee sat quite still 
and happy under his gaze, like a rose red- 
dening and growing sweet in the sun. 

The villagers, on their way home from 
the public-house, would stare with stolid 
interest at the beautiful young Jady in her 
simple linen gown, and at the good-natured 
sunburnt young giant lounging by her side. 
The moon would be risen and the twinkling 
lights extinguished in the cottage windows 
over the way before Ted said “good night” 
on the clean little doorstep and Bee went in 
to take her mother’s place while she slept 
for a few hours, 

It was a very peaceful, happy time, in 
spite of the great dread from which it had 
sprung. Bee said that she should like to 
come back to Ashburn in after-days and 
think it all over again. 

Mary Throgmorton, now that her first 
awful grief and terror had subsided, and 
that she had grown somewhat resigned to 
the thcught of Jack’s life-long afiliction, be- 
gan to feel more contented than she had felt 
for months and months. 


To have her boy utteriy dependent on her 
once more, and to see his hollow young eyes 
fondly following her about the little room 
or resting with childish affection on her face 
as she sat, cheerful and gentle, reading to 
him or fanning him with unfailing patience, 
was tothe fond mother a keen delight. 
How was she to remember all the boy’s_ bad 
conduct when she saw him lying there, 
white and helpless, as in the days when she 
had nursed him through “the diphtheria,” 
and reflected that for the second time she 
had so nearly lost him ? 


And, besides, there had been a few words 
painfully whispered in her ear one night as 
she leant over Jack’s pillow, wiping the 
damps of pain from his forehead. 

“Mother,” the boy had panted out, lifting 
his wasted hand weakly to her neck— 
“mother—I have been a bad fellow—and 
caused you great trouble—-but—I—I will 
turn over a new leaf—[——” 

Then he had been siienced with a kiss, 
and he felt his mother’s happy tears falling 
on his face. 

Before long they would all be going back 
to Barlaston. July was over, and August. 
Great sweet-smelling wagon-loads of hay 
had gone creaking up the village street, 
past the forge and the public-house and the 
sick-boy’s windows, to Farmer Stoke’s 
ample rick-yard. The sloping fields of corn 
by which Ted and Bee had walked, watch- 
ing them ripen, were all shorn now and 
bare ; the harvest apples were red on the 
orchard boughs. 

Jack had been able for some days to bear 
being lifted from his bed to the great in- 
valid-chair with its innumerable contri- 
vances, which was one of young Ackroyd’s 
happy thoughts, and to sit basking in the 
warm noon sunshine at the little latticed 
window of his rcom. 

He seemed to have forgotten everything 
that had happened before his accident; he 
never asked for news of any one in Barlas- 
ton. 

Once, when Bee, in reading one of Lucy’s 
lettersaloud to her mother, came across 
Mrs, March’s name, tbe boy changed color, 
though a somewhat contemptuous smile 
parted his pale lips. 

“Ada is going away to Normanhurst soon,” 
Lucy wrote ; “and we are all up to our eyes 
in patterns and ribbons and laces.” 

“When you write to Miss Thrale, Bee,” 
he said humbly, “will you remember me to 
her?” And then ke turned and laid his 
hand in his mother’s. 

She understood the mute assurance, and 
lifted the poor wasted hand to her cheek. 
There was nothing more ever said be- 
tween them on the subject. 

A few days later, young Ackroyd, when 
he came in with Bee after evening church 
to say “good night” to them all, heard that 
Jack would soon be able for the journey 
home. 

“Tt is splendid to have such good news to 
take home with me!’ he said. 

Bee, who was standing by her brother’s 
chair and giving him her great nosegay of 
honeysuckle to smell, started a little at the 
words. 

“You are going back to Barlaston?”” Mrs. 
Throgmorton asked. “Indeed it is time, 
Ted. Iam sure I don’t know how we are 
to thank you for all you have done for us, 
dear !” 

Bee remembered, with a little sinking at 
her heart, that on the following evening she 
would not sit with Ted at the door. He 
looked so manly and strong and kind as he 
bent over the sick lad’s chair. They would 





certainly miss him very much more, Miss 
Throgmorton decided, sighing, than he 


would miss them. She thought it was now 
quite certain that he had left off caring for 
her. He never seemed to think of such a 
thing when they were together. 

Only that evening they had walked five 
miles toa little Norman church which Ted 
had discovered and pronounced to be worth 
a visit. But on their way thither, through 
the happy purple stillness and between the 
nut-grown, blackberry-laden hedgerows, he 
had been just as cheerful, in his undemon- 
strative way, as though he had not known 
that it was their last walk together. - And 
on their way home, when the honeysuckle 
scent in the dusk and the song of a belated 
bird and the glimmer of astar inthe prim- 
rose sky had made her feel very unhappy 
indeed, Ted had not taken any notice of her 
silence and depression, but had contented 
himself with seeing that she did not trip. in 
the darkening lanes, and with gathering 
her a great bunch of wild flowers from the 
hedges, 

Miss Throgmorton’s tall prond head was 
dropping a little wearily now, as she follow- 
ed their departing visitor to the door. 

“Tama shameful girl,” she was thinking 
miserably. “I have no pride at all. I sent 
him away before; why can’t I let him go 
now without feeling so forlorn about it? 
What is it to me when he goes ?” 

Ted paused on the doorstep and leant 
against the little porch. His tall head 
touched the top of the trellis over the door. 

“Good night,” said Bee, holding out her 
hand, “and good-bye.” 

_ She hovered aloof from him in the dark 
little doorway, and Ted was staring up at 
the stars through the jessamine-branches ; 
so he did not see the trembling hand. 

“Come and sit down for half an hour,” he 
urged quietly. “It is hardly ten o'clock. 
There goes the light in the windows of the 
‘Pig and Whistle’ Ashburn is asleep; but 
you don’t want to go to bed so soon, Bee, 
do you?” 

So she stepped out into the moonlight, 
and they sat down on the bench as usual. 
A little late breeze blew her white gown 
against his knees ; the flowers in the modest 
borders made the silence sweet around 
them. 

“It is a pretty place, isn’tit?’ Bee said 

wistfully, for the hundredth time since she 
came to Ashburn. “I wonder if I shall 
ever come back here again ?” 
She appeared to be addressing this pro- 
blem to the bit of honeysuckle she held in 
= hands ; but Mr. Ackroyd took it to him- 
self, 


(To be continued) 








The Octopus or Deyil Fish. 

The body resembles a great gray bag, 
and the tail an arrow-head; from the 
head the eight short arms branch out 
and the two long ones. These latter 
enlarge at the tips, and only these have 
suckers, while the short tentacles have 
suckers their entire length. Each of 
these disks contains a liard bony mar- 
ginal rim, sharply serrated, that when 
pressed upon the flesh can be pressed 
into it by the piston-like arrangement 
of thesucker. The effect of thousands 
of these can readily be imagined. A 
peculiar arrangement is noticed at the 
end of the loug sucker; between the 
Tows of suckers, many of which are 
on stalks or pedicles, are hard callous 
cushions; their use is seen in the 
movements of the animal as it secures 
its prey. They move slowly through 
the water, and sighting their victims 
with their large, saucer-like eyes, in- 
stead of rushing at it, the two long 
arms are thrown out 30 feet or more 
and clasp it; the use of the cushions is 
now seen, as the suckers of one arm 
clasp the cushions of the other, and 
vice versa, and thus double the power 
is brought to bear. The act can be 
better illustrated by tying the hands 
at the wrists, and the use of them in 
this position is analogous to the move- 
ments of the squid. Once caught in 
these long-handled pincers, the fish is 
drawn within reach of the eigbt short 
arms, which wind aronnd it like so 
many snakes, lacerating its body, and 
finally press the back of its head 
sgainst the parrot-like beaks, which 
penetrate the flesh and sever the spinal 
cord. This method of severing the 
spinal cord is very general among the 
squids, and all the fishes that have beén 
noticed that have been cut by them 
have been cut in exactly the same 
spot, and the most effective one, as its 
struggles are instantly stopped. 

The power of the animal is ‘very 
great. A fisherman in Newfuundland 
saw one lying evidently dead near the 
surface, and struck it with an oar and 
came near being a victim. The squid, 
which was the Architeuthis princeps, 
ejected a column of ink and water from 
its funnel, and threw its arms over 
the boat, almost sinking it. One of 
the tentacles caught the man by the 
arm, lacerating the flesh terribly; he 
seized an ax, however, and succeeded 
in severing several of them, finally 
sending an oar-blade into the eyes and 
destroying the animal. 

A use of the long arms has been no- 
ticed when one was thrown upon the 
shore in a gale of wind, and although 
in a heavy sea, it fastened the long 
suckers to the rocks and out-rode the 
gale, swinging to them as would a ship 
by a hawser. 

The syuids are undoubtedly denizens 
of the deep sea, which accounts for 
their rarity. In the later geological 
ages they reigned supreme among 


their kind, and their curious hardened 
ink-bags are found and still used as 
ink. 





New Remedy for Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prof. Kaposi, of Vienna, opines that 
in naphthol he has discovered an 
agreeable substitute for tar for skin 
diseases. Tar, with all its good prop- 
erties, is so dissagreeable to use that 
in many cases its employment is pro- 
hibited. Reasoning that among the 
many constituents of tar there must be 
one which should represent in part the 
remedial properties, he set out to ex- 
periment, and chose, for a beginning, 
naphthol. His first results were so 
flattering that he has made prelimin- 
ary mention of his supposed discovery 
ata meeting of the medical society of 
Vienna, reserving details of treat- 
ment, however, for future investiga- 
tion. The article employed, known as 
naphthol, is found in commerce in 





large lumps with crystalline structure, 


——s 
being somewhat crumbling, of a yj 
let-brownish color, with an odor fai ~ 
ly reminding one of Carbolic acia ca 
is readily soluble in alcohol, ois ‘ . 
fats, and in a lesser degree in dij 
alcohol. Kaposi has employed a 
per cent. alcohol solution and 215 
cent. ointment of naphthol. 
parts to the integument only 
brown coloration, and Produces moq 
drate desquamation. Applied in jn 
cess it will produce a little swelling 
and desquamation, but never any - 
udations. The medicament is rapidly 
absorbed into the organism, but as rap- 
idly eliminated. After the lapse of » 1 
hours it cannot be detected in the me 
ine. The ointment does not Stain Jip. 
en, while the solution colors it a beau- 
tiful pink, but these stains are easily 
removed by means of hot water and 
soap.—| Wein Med. Zeitung. 
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New England's Queer Day, 


The phenomena in New Englan}] on 
the 6th is thus described by the py 
dispatch from Boston: ; 

Frem early morning up to sunset 
the atmosphere has been in a most eu. 
rious condition, exciting much com- 
ment, and in some instances creating 
alarm. While the air, as viewed from 
a window on looking up into the sky, 
has appeared to be free from fog or 
mist, the sun has been totally obseyy- 
ed. The atmosphere is prevaded with 
a yellowish light, which lends a strange 
appearance to every object. On the 
common the grass presents a most un- 
natural appearance, its livid creep 
looking as though it is the resuit of a 
coat of paint. Gas jets, which ordi. 


ess 


with a white brilliancy that makes 
them resemble electric lights. In all 
directions distances appeared io te 
shortened. Through windows near and 
far could be seen starlike points of 
white light resembling little electric 
lamps, but in reality gas jets. The 
phenomenon is noticeable in Ney- 
Hampshire, and C.F. Emerson, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy and As- 
trenomy at Darmouth college, says it 
“must be caused by something in the 
atmosphere which absorbs the shorter 
and longer wave lengths, leaving only 
those which give the colors of yellow 
and green.” He thinks it may be ow- 
ing to the pollen from fir and pine 
trees, together with smoke from he 
forest fires in Canada. 
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A DANGEROUS REMEDY For Dipii- 
THERIA.—Among the scores of reme- 
dies advertised in the newspapers as 
sure cures for this formidable disease. 
most are harmlessly absurd, but some 
are about as dangerous as_ the disease 
itself. Of the latter class is the fol- 
lowing, which we have seen quoted in 
several prominent journals: “Take 
live coals in a shovel and sprinkle a 
couple of spoonfuls of sulphur on 
them, and let the patient inhale the 
fumes. This will kill the fungus. The 
same remedy is recommended for colds 
and asthma.” It is probable that the 
majority of persons are too well ac- 
quainted with the properties of the 
fumes of burning brimstone to be 
foolish enough to try the experiment; 
but any one who would make the at- 
tempt to use the remedy as recom- 
mended, would soon make the discov- 
ery that brimstone smoke is quite as 
inimicable to life as diphtheria. The 
idea that brimstone fumes will cure 
colds and asthma is in the highest de- 
gree absurd. Our advice to all who 
read these newspapers puffs of “sure 
cures,” is to let them resolutely alone. 
Treated thus, they will at least do ne 
harm. 
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Nor A° Goop DIsINrECTANT.—We 
take this occasion to correct an error 
which has for a long time been current 
in popular journals and newspapers, 
and is embodied in the following par- 
agraph: “Housekeepers are often 
greatly perplexed by mildew from 
damp closets, and from rust. By put- 
ting an earthen bowl or a deep plate 
full of quicklime into the closet, the 
lime will absorb the dampness, and 
also sweeten and disinfect the place. 
Rats, mice, and many bugs that apt to 
congregate in damp places, have a dis- 
like to lime. As often as the lime be- 
comes slaked, throw it on the compost 
heap if in the country, or into the ash 
barrel if in the city.” Lime is not @ 
disinfectant, neither are its absorbent 
qualities suflicient to enable it to make 
a damp closet or cellar dry and whole: 
some. Its use to disinfect vaults and 
cesspools is not only useless, but 
probably in some degree harmful, a8 
it causes some of the gases of decom- 
position to be given off in great abund- 
ance. 





Ir is a noticeable feature in the produc- 
tion of corn and hog product, from 1879 t0 
1880 inclusive, that while the former was 
increased from 1,324,000,000 bushels to 
1,507,000,000, the product of meats and 
lard rose from 1,154,000,000 pounds to 
considerably over 2,000,000,000. During 
the same period the exports of corn increas 
ed from 67,000,000 bushels to over 109,- 
000,000, while the exports of hog product 
rose from 404,000,000 pounds to 1,309,000,- 
000. Itis far more to the credit, as well 
as to the profit of American agriculture, t0 
export pork, lard, and bacon, than to es~ 
port what may be termed the raw material 
—corn. , 
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Cop-LIVER oil is obtained by- exposing 
the fish livers to the heat of the sun till 
putrefaction takes place. The oil collected 
is then drawn off and the livers boiled for 
more oil. This will explain the fine flavor 
that distinguishes this oil, and endears it 
to invalids. 
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narily show a yellowish light, burn - 
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SEEDLING APPLE. 


n 1879 our attention Was ¢ 

edling apple recently originate 
“ oo, which seemed to pos 

rable qualities, especially a8 | 
“a it; and which we have since 
og some interest, as possess! 
ets to render it a probable 
ws recognition among the not v 
: e class of summer market apt 
ope Stearns, of Kalamazoo, il 
: ecimens for the exhibition a 
vparacteriZes it as follows: 

It ripens with Red Astrachan, 
tisues longer; and has the great : 
of producing & full crop every y 
Some years since Mrs. John Mc 
of Kalamazoo, brought a very la 
men of Sweet Bough apple from 
ing towD, and planted the seeds 
in the garden. All the resulting 
cept this, were scrubby. This § 
q very pretty tree, without prt 
has now borne for six years in: 
—jast year, and again this—so ft 
tree looked like a ball of app 
could hardly see the leaves for 
showing it to be very hardy, to | 
produce so abundantly, after sc 
winter, especially since the tree 
the flat of Kalamazoo river. 

I think, if the fruits had been 
thinned, they would have been : 
its parent, the Sweet Bough. 

It is very fine for culinary pur 


one of the best for dessert. 
1LN.S 


We think it rather too acid t 
majority of tastes for the _— 

On the 24th of August we 1 
coupie of buaches of grapes frou 
J. Ray, of Watervliet, Berrien 
with the statement that the fruit 
ripe for ten or twelve days, and 
were the least mature ones thet 

















ing. ; 

The specimens, when recel\ 
overripe and considerably shri 
held well to the bunch; and wer 
and foxiness, much like Hartfor 
although apparently earlier, t! 
considerably larger, but the 
smaller. 

Mr. Ray gives the followir 
origin: 

Four years ago (which wot 
autumn of 1877) ] wasin my g 
ing Concord grapes, and threw 
bunch down, and covered it wi 
not thinking of pianting it. 
spring several grape plants spru 
were all destroyed except this « 
stood near the fence and out of 
This was allowed to occupy t 
fence. 

This spring it bloomed for the 
and, as the fruit developed mo 
than the Concords, it was w: 
more carefully. I found them | 
of them too ripe on August 15t! 
had already begun to shrivel. 

The vine has had no care sir 
appeared. Its growth and folia; 
much like Hartford Prolific. I 
about forty bunches this seaso: 
vigorous grower and has neve 
from the cold of winter. 

Tne skin is rather thick, hen 
prove to be a good keeper, whic 
fine size, freedom from dro} 
earliness of maturity, may cons; 
ita position in advance of the 
Prolific;. which, as yet, may | 
bear the palm for earliness. 

So far as mere qualhty is cc 
cannot be said to be superior to 
ford; hence it must be preferre¢ 
mainly for its superior earlines: 

The first fruits of seedling pls 
show fixity of character, espec 
season of maturity. We theref 
to Mr. Ray that he give the pl: 
culture and pruning, and allow 
duce but moderate crops, for a: 

at least, before passing a final j 
to its merits. We regard it as v 


of careful watching and awaiti 
¢. 





FLORICULTURAL 


It will soon be time to lift 
pot them for winter decoratic 
ready the lover of flowers i: 
“‘taking account of stock,” an 
which are the most promising 4 
specimens for the window gar 
here we may say for the beuei 
who are new to the business, or 1 
have any luck with house plan 
is useless to expect a plant whi 
somed abundantly all summer 
fine growth and continue to bl 
the winter. Nature provides a 
rest for all vegetable growth, tl 
son of the tropics correspond 
Winters, and the plant which h 
ed itself during the summer m 
£0 into a ‘‘ green and yellow m 
if not allowed its proper ré 
which are intended for winte 
Should be ‘‘plunged,” that is, tl 
In the earth in a cool and some 
border, watered judiciously, su 
fined roots cannot forage in 
moisture, and all buds removec 
quick growing varieties may b¢ 
the early summer, and brought 
tion for winter growth and blo: 
Plants from the open border m 

ted, select those which are “ 
ward in their comirg forwar 
Said of his son when he wishec 
him, and which have had fewe: 
If the potting cannot be done ¢ 
Soaking rain, water the sele 
copiously to prevent the earth 
Ping away and leaving the 

Take up a goodly supply of ea 

at Once into the pot, filling ix 

and mellow soil. Geraniums 

and spreading roots from whic 
* Will fall unless carefully hand 
tions have fine, fibrous roots, Wi 
but little. It will be of advan 
the habits of root-growth, wit 
to this matter of transplantin; 
ence is better than set rules in 
Pruning and cutting back; s¢ 
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THE EARLY FALL MOSQUITO. 

‘Tis not because he hummeth 
On airy wire, 

That you may know he cometh, 
Your flesh to sting. 

He bobbeth up serenely 
To take a bite, 

So quietly and meanly, 
With silent spite, 

And thus you farnisk meat to 
The early fall mosquito. 


At bars and screens he laugheth, 
So lithe and small, 

And biood he freely quaffeth, 
In spite of all 

His sharp phlebotomizing 
By day and night, 

Corpuscles analyzing 
With keenest sight, 

Maketh existence sweet to 
The early fall mosquito. 


The crime that he committeth 
Is shocking, too; 

Yor while your blood he letteth, 
He poisoneth you. 

No station he respecteth, 
If low or high; 

No person he neglecteth, 
Or passeth by— 

He stings both rich and poor, too, 
The early fall mosquito. 











Profitable Farming in Dakota. 


A correspondent of the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean writes from Fargo, Datoka: 

What is known as the Raymond 
farm is declared to be perfection in 
crop, equipment and management. It 
lies 12 miles northwest ot Fargo, and 
contains about 6,000 acres. It is man- 
aged by John B. Raymond, U. S. Mar- 
shall, and is owned by him and Mr. 
Greene, a banker of Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. Raymond is an Illinoisian, and 
went to the war as a member of Gen. 
Logan’s old regiment, the Thirty-first 
Illinois, enlisting at Pekin. He was 
one of the “boy veterans,” entering 
the war at the age of 16, and serving 
with honor until the dissolution of the 
armies, when he settled in Mississippi. 
Captain Raymond is well known as 
the last man who spoke to Gen. Mc- 
Pherson before the latter’s death. He 
was only a few feet from him when he 
fell, and was taken prisoner by the 
squad that killed him. The political 
revolution in Mississippi, and the over- 
throw of the republizan party there 
by the impeachment and resignation 
of Gov. Ames, destroying his business, 
and he concluded to go where the des- 
pised carpet-bagger was welcome. He 


sought the office of U.S. Marshal for 


Dakota, in order to secure a foothold, 
and after securing the appointment 
and looking the territory over, con- 
cluded to settle in Fargo and become 
alandowner. Jn company with Mr. 
Greene, an old Mississippi friend, he 
bought, in August, 1879, 11 sections of 
land, comprising 8,000 acres. 

“For four sections,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond, whom I asked for a history of 
his farm, “ which had been cultivated 
one year, we paid $8.50 an acre; for 
the new land we paid $5 an acre to 
the railroad company. We sold three 
sections of the new land to Marshal 
Field, of Chicago, and now have about 
6,000 acres in our farm. “When did 
you get your first crop?” “This year. 
Last fall we broke three sections, 2,000 
acres, for seeding, and put up our 
buildings.” “What is your crop going 
tobe?” “ We will have an average of 
25 bushels to the acre, or about 50,000 
bushels of wheat.” 


“What was your entire investment ?” 
“Before we receive a return from our 
crop we will have invested $55,000. 
That includes the purchase of our 
land, the erectton of five barns, a 
dwelling-house, an elevator capable of 
holding 100,000 bushels of wheat and 
oats, all the stock and machinery nec- 
essary to run the farm, and all the 
cost of breaking the land, planting 
and reaping the crop, and delivering it 
at the market; but you must remem- 
ber that we have owned our farm two 
years, and that the first year it was 
idle, so that we lost the interest on our 
money by not cultivatingit. We have 
2,000 acres in wheat and enough oats 
to keep our stock. We will get about 
25 bushels to the acre, which will be 
50,000 bushels from the entire place. 
We will save out our seed-wheat for 
next year, and can then sell the crop 
for about $50,000.” 


on 


hat is your dividend upon a $55,- 
000 investment?” “ Yes, a two years’ 
dividend; about 90 per cent. for two 
years, or 45 per cent. for one. If we 
had worked the farm last year we 
Should have made as large a crop, and 
perhaps larger, for that was a beiter- 
year.” 

“Have you figured up what your 
first crop has cost you, outside of what 
may be considered permanent improve- 
ments?” “ Yes, I can tell very nearly. 
It cost us just about an even $10 an 
acre to make our first crop. It wiil 
‘cost less to make the second, because 
there is one less ploughing. I1t takes 
from $7 to $8 an acre to get off a crop, 
With prudent management.” 

“How many hands and horses do 
you work?” “Fifty mules and horses, 
and about 45 men.” “What do you do 
With them in the winter?” “Sena 
them to the pineries, the lumber re- 
gions of Minnesota, under my fore- 
man, who goes along to see that they 
are well treated. We get $12.50 a 
month for each mule for. si months 
in the year, that is $75, and his keep- 
ing—about one-half the cost of the 
animal—during that time, and the rest 
of the year we work him. ourselves.” 

Mr. Greene, of Jackson, Miss, a na- 
tive southerner, but one of the liberal 
kind, came up here the other day, to 
See the farm, of which he is part 
Owner, for the first time. Mr. Ray- 
mond made up a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, some residents and some 
guests,and we drove 12 miles across 

the prairie, golden with yellow grain, 
Y 


to the Raymond farm houses. There 
were no fences on the way; nothing 
to divide farm from farm except a 
strip of unploughed turf that marks a 
‘section line, and which, under the law, 
must be reserved for a highway, but 
the miles after miles of waving grain 
stretched before us, restless with a 
soft and undulating motion as the gen- 
tle-breeze swept over it. A green lawa 
is charming in June, but there is no- 
thing in nature so quietly beautiful as 
a ripened harvest field. 

“How far does your land go?” some 
one asked of Mr. Raymond when we 
reached his boundary line. “It runs 
six miles this way,” he replied, with a 
motion, “and four miles the other. 
There are some jogs in it, and right in 
the centre, only a stone’s throw from 
our house, an oid soldier: has a pre- 
emption claim which he is working. 
We tried to buy him out, but he thinks 
too much of a good thing.” 

The farm-house was reached just as 
46 sun-burned, hard-handed men were 
coming out from their dinner. They 
had been at work since 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and had laid low 13 strips of 
grain, each four miles long. Most of 
them wereSwedes. Many were “home- 
steaders,” who had 160-acre farms 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and 
were trying to earn enough to build a 
house and barn, or buy a team, so as 
to set up on their own hook next year. 
They went to the barns—long, low- 
roofed, but substantial buildings, and 
brought out the horses and mules, 
which were drawn up before the house 
in military line for inspection, and 
then sent to the field where the J3 har- 
vesters had been left, two miles away. 





A Lesson for Mothers. 


The fate of Jennie Cramer, the beau- 
tiful but unfortunate victim of pas- 
sion, and to all appearance, crime, is. 
naturally the subject of discussion, if 
not of pity, in every home in the 
United States. Her sad, and we re- 
gret to think not uncommon story, is 
briefly told. The daughter of respect- 
able parents in moderate circum- 
stances, she grew from childhood to 
girlhood without those restraints 
which a proper domestic rule, if not 
religious sentiment, should have 
placed upon her actions. Possessing 
the fatal gift of beauty and alightness 
of heart, which, under proper training, 
and direction, might have made her 
the joy of a happy home; she was 
ready to listen to the seductive voices 
of giddy companions, and to look upon 
pleasure as the one bright star in the 
humdrum pathway of home existence. 
Taught by those companions the easily 
learned lessons of idleness, and flat- 
tered by the attentions of young men 
of better social position than her own, 
the girl grew up, like many hundreds 
of others, to bélieve that youth was 
the season for enjoyment; that dress, 
dancing and flirtaticn were the high- 
est ideal of human duty, and that such 
things as housework, needlework, 
reading, music, or religious exercises, 
were only fit for common drudges, or 
girls without spirit or style. While it 
is to be supposed that Jennie Cramer’s 
parents did to soma extent attempt to 
train their child to be a comfort to 
them in their old age, it cannot be 
doubted that munch more liberty was 
permitted to her than could be justi- 
fied or warranted under a proper state 
of parental discipline. She appears to 
have come and gone when she pleased, 
to have looked upon her home as a 
place to eat and sleep in; not as a ha- 
ven of rest, or a shrine to be cherished 
as the dearest spot on earth. The girl 
was bright, happy, cheerful and good- 
hearted. She had the makings in her 
of a beautiful, lovable woman, but she 
was weak, frivolous, vain, and fond of 
admiration, and she fell,as many a 
fair but foolish girl has fallen, a prey 
to the villainy of heartless manhood. 
It is a sad, sad story, that which is 
now being told, and commented on in 
the press throughout the country, a 
story which itis unnecessary to repeat 
but one which should cause every, 
mother in America to strain her 
daughter to her heart, and swear to 
guard her as she would her precious 
life and honor. Poor Jennie Cramer! 
the heart is cold, indeed, which cannot 
feel for the terrible ending of that 
bright young life. It is not now the 
time to speak of the villians who de- 
liberately set to work by cunningly de- 
vised schemes to blight the hopes and 
happiness of poor Jennie Cramer. 
Their time will come. No punishment 
which the law can infliet upon them 
can ever bring back to life the spirit of 
their beautiful victim, but the story of 
her fal] and death should teach a les- 
son to the mothers and fathers of 
America more eloquent than words. 
It is useless to close our eyes to the 
fact that thousands of young girls in 
the cities, towns and hamlets of this 
country are permitted to follow the 
bent of their own sweet wills, to choose 
their own companions, to gad about 
the streets, to visit theatres, attend 
picnics, dance at balls, and to goywhere 
they please, just as Jennie Cramer did. 
In no country in the world is more 
freedom of action permitted to young 
girls than in our own United States. 
In France, that paradise of matrimo- 
nial freedom, young unmarried girls 
are guarded as precious jewels, to be 
seen, not touched. In Germany, no 
young girlis permitted to adpear at 
any festive gathering without her 
guardian or duenna; and even in Italy, 
the land of love and song, the girls are 
watched over by vigilant eyes. In 
England, while the customs in this re- 
spect are less strict to-day than they 





were some years ago, young girls are 
not allowed to go about the streets 
after dark without some proper es- 
cort, belongirg or well known to the 
family. 

There are plenty of Jennie Cramers 
in England, but as a rule the license 
permitted to young girls is less than it 
is with us. It is argued in behalf of 
our system that a girl, who is allowed 
perfect freedom of action in her in- 
tercourse with her own and the oppo- 
site sex, is better able to take her own 
part in the battle of life; while this 
may to a certain extent be true, the 
boundary line between safety and dan- 
ger is so very slight, and the risks to 
be run so very great, that it is a grave 
question whether the safer is not the 
better course, The period between 
twelve and twenty years of age, is the 
most important in a woman’s life. It 
is then that she learns’ the rudiments 
of that knowledge which in after 
years is to fit her for the duties of a 
wife and mother. Duty and pleasure 
are diametrically and logically oppos- 
ed. The devotee of the onecan never 
be the steady follower of the other. A 
prudent and sensible parent will un- 
derstand how to strike the happy 
mean, and while inculcating duty asa 
labor of love, also introduce sufficient 
pleasure to lighten its pathway. No 
girl who is permitted free and unfet- 
tered liberty to dance and sing and 
dress, and devote herself to a life of 
indolent frivolity, can settle down to 
the study of those home lessons which 
are hard to learn, but are worth their 
weight in gold. At the root of all 
training lies religion. *Without its 
guiding star the light of love and the 
beauty of home are dim. With reli- 
gion for her lamp, and love for her 
leading-strings, no mother should find 
any difficulty in training a daughter, 
providing she is not naturally head- 
strong or vicious, to a love of truth 
and virtue. That many mothers do 
not perform the duty which nature, if 
not Divine teaching, calls upon them 
to perform toward their daughters, is 
evident from the number of young 
girls, who, like Jennie Cramer, are led 
astray from the paths of virtue, the 
thousands who contract foolish mar- 
riages, and the many thousands more, 
who, when thrown upon their own re- 
sources, find themselves utterly unable 
to undertake those arduous household 
duties which fall to the lot of every 
woman who marries a poor man, or a 
man of moderate means. 
Richard Grant White, in a recent 
article, attempted to show that out of 
hundreds of girls who, year after year, 
are graduated from our public schools, 
not one in twenty or fifty is fit for 
anything but a dressy, useless gad- 
about, who will not soil her pretty 
hands with household employment, 
but desires to’ lead the life of a lady, 
whatever, in her view of the subject, 
that may be. Making due allowance 
for Mr. White’s poetical and linguistic 
imagination, there is sufficient truth 
in his statement to warrant tle belief 
that there is something wrong in our 
system of training. Whatever the 
faults of our public schools may be, it 
is clear that in cases such as that of 
Jennie Cramer, parents have much 
to answer for. It is their duty to 
watch the direction of their daughter’s 
tastes and habits. It is for them to 
say whom she shall associate with, and 
whom she shall not. While they can- 
not watch her every action, or sit in 
judgment upon every chance acquain- 
tance, they can, at all events, cultivate 
that spirit of confidence which should 
always exist at least between mother 
and daughter. A good mother should 
know her daughter’s heart; a good 
daughter should conceal from her mo- 
ther nothing. It is better that a gir} 
should go into no company whatever, 
than that she should spend one even- 
ing within the contaminating influence 
of the giddy or the vicious. It is the 
duty of parents to see that she asso- 
ciates with no one of whom they do 
not approve, and goes nowhere, either 
for pleasure or profit, until they are 
thoroughly convinced that the influ- 
ence of such a place is for good. The 
world is beset with dangers for the 
young. The ways of the world are 
only learned by experience, and the 
less a young girl knows of the world, 
so-called, until it is absolutely neces- 
sary that she should know it, the bet- 
ter. The trouble with the majority of 
voung girls of the class to which Jen- 
nie Cramer belonged, is that they 
know too much. If varents did their 
whole duty, there would be fewer 
eases to record of early sorrow and 
death, fewer divorces, more happiness, 
more virtue, better health, and, conse- 
quently, greater individual and na- 
tional prosperity. 

—— OO ° 

‘* Boot-STRETCHER to the Royal Fami- 

ly ” is a decidedly rare title, yet there lives 


at Baden an old man who for many years 
filled this office to the father of the present 
Austrian Emperor. His only duty was to 
wear the Archduke’s hew boots until they 
were sufficiently easy for his royal nibs, 
and the old retainer now enjoys acomfort- 
able pension for his services. 
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Tue other day the officers of the Ohio 
penitentiary discovered that three con- 
victs, inorder to purchase additional to— 
bacco and similar luxuries, had com- 
menced the manufacture of counterfeit 
nickels. The bogus coins were circulated 
by a convict who was supposed to be 
trusty, and hence was allowed to drive a 
team outside the walls. But few coins 
were found. 
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Two Hibernians were passing a stable which 
had a rooster on it fora weather-vane, when 
one addressed the other thus: ‘‘ Pat, what’s 
the reason they didn’t put a hin up there, in- 
stead of a rooster?’’ *‘ An’ sure,” replied Pat 
** that’s aisy enough. Don’t ye see it woul 
be inconvanient to go for the eggs?”’ 





‘VARIETIES. 





* OLD MupeGon’s Tricks—And he was full of 
such tricks, He was a mean,grasping man; and 
he was fond of a joke, if he could be the 
joker, and could profit thereby. We speak 
of old Caleb Mudgeon, whilom a Justice of 
the Peace and Quorum, in Oxford County, 
Maine. Once upon a time—in the days be- 
fore the overland travel by steam—when Ad- 
dison Latham drove the stage coach from 
Portland to Bethel, old Mudgeon took pass- 
sage with him at Portland, and rode as far as 
South Paris, where the stage stopped for 
change of Lorses, and such refreshments as 
the passengers might elect at Mason’s tavern; 
and where Squire Mudgeon, having ridden as 
far as he wished, proposed to settle. Latham 
charged him 50 cents. He objected seriously 
to the price. 

Said he: ‘‘ You carry a man more’n 50 miles 
for $2 and here youbea chargin’ me 50 cents 
for no distance at all.’’ 

Latham told him he had ‘ridden ten miles; 
aad fifty cents was his usual charge for that 
distance. 

But old Mudgeon declared that he hadn’t 
ridden ten miles; whereupon Latham grew 
wroth, and intimated, pretty strongly, thathe 
didn‘t know what he was talking about. 

‘“‘Look here, Latham—will you swear ’at 
I’ve rid 10 full miles on your stage to-day?” 

**Of course I will.” 

‘* Mason! where’s your Bible? I’m goin’ to 
have this thing done secundum artem, as the 
lawyers say. There! Now put your hand on 
the Book, old feller!’’ 

Latham did not hesitate. He laid his hand 
upon the Good Book, and declared, under 
oath, that he had ‘‘ well and truly, and in 
legal manner, carried Caleb Mudgeon, Esq., 
10 full statute miles, asin such cases made 
and provided,in his public conveyance, yclept 
a stage-coach,”’ etc., etc. 

‘* Well,’”’ said Mudgeon, as he gave the 
Book back to the landlord, ‘‘Is’poseI must 
believe you now, whether orno. So—there’s 
your fare.” : 

‘‘ Not quite, old fellow. Here’s but a quar- 
ter—two ninepences!”’ 

‘“¢ Fggs-actly! and that’s what’s comin’ to 
you. You will just remember ’at the law al- 
lows me 25 cents for administerin’ the oath! 
D’ you see it?” 

Yes, Latham saw. And though it cost him 
a little something at the time,yet in later days 
no man enjoyed telling the story more than 
he did. 





Tue EXCHANGE OF SATCHELS.—Hon. R. M. 
Daggett paid us a visitin Carson yesterday, 
and among some other good things related 
the following story at the expense of ex-Pre- 
sident Hayes. In parenthesis it ought to be 
explained that these two notables have very 
little sympathy with each other. They travel 
ed together to a point where a branch road 
came in and where there was a stop for lunch. 
The ex-President in getting off took Mr. Dag- 
gett’s satchel with him in place of his own. 
When Mr. D. returned to his seat from lunch 
a farmer (evidently) who had been sitting 
near said to him: 
‘Do you know the man you were sitting 
with?”’ 
‘“¢ Yes,” replied our ex-Congressman. 
‘Well,’ responded the granger, “I don’t 
think youdo. He’s a d——n thief.”’ 
“Maybe heis,’’ said Daggett; ‘‘but what 
makes you think so?’’ 
‘¢ He took yoursatchel and left his’n,’’ was 
the answer. 
Daggett looked and saw that this was ac- 
tually the case; buthe did not place a very 
high value on his carpet-bag, andthought he 
would not lose much by the swap, sohe did 
not sigh. Just before the train pulled out, 
however, Mr. Hayes came back, saying: 
**T have taken your satchel for mine. 1 
don’t know how I did it, but I did it.” 
“‘T don’t know either,’’, replied Mr. Dag- 
gett, ‘for mine is s bigger one than yours 
and much heavier.” 
Here he opened his own satchel by press- 
ing the spring (there was no lock to it), and 
revealed a couple of dirty shirts, a deck of 
cards (for solitaire across the plains), and on 
top of all three bottles of whisky. At sight 
of these horrid things Mr. Hayes zould only 
exclaim: 

“Good Heavens? suppose I had taken 
your satchel to my home?”’—Carson Index. 


How THE‘ MAN About Town’? MANAGED 
It.—“‘Some of the latest nuisances are the cads 
who get into cars and stages with lighted 
cigars in their hands and fill the whole 
vehicle with the detestable odor of burnt 
cabbage-leaves, in spite of the presence of 
ladies and the notice ‘‘ No smoking.’’ I have 
tried complaining to the drivers to get rid of 
these nuisances; but the result was alot of 
foul slang-whanging more offensive to the 
ladies than even the stench of the cigars. 
One the next occasion, when two well-dress- 
ed cads brought their cigars in, I tried another 
method. 

‘*Here,” said I, tendering them a nickel 
each, ‘‘ take this and buy another cigar when 
you leave the omnibus.’’ 

‘“‘ What do you mean?” indignantly inquir 
ed the elder of the cads. 

“Nothing but charity,” 1 replied. ‘‘ Of 
course you must be too poor to lose a cigar or 
you would never carry that one in the pres- 
ence of ladies. Throw it away and buy your- 
self another with this nickel.” 

The cigars went out of the window; my 
nickels on the floor, and, after glancing sul- 
lenly around for some minutes, the cads left 
the stage, angrily inviting me tostep on the 
pavement and have it out. 

“Tt is out, now, thank you,’”’ I mildlyan- 
swered, ‘and you ought never to have brought 
itin. Go ahead,- driver!’’ 





DiamMonD CuT DiamonpD.—A good joke is 
told that was played by an employe of the 
cartridge shop on a friend of his who lives in 
aneighboring town. It seems that some time 
ago the ,Bridgeporter received a batch of 
snakes’ eggs from his rural friend, with full 
directions how to cook them in order to make 
them palatable. The Bridgeporter ‘‘ tumbled 
tothe racket’? and kept quiet, Soon after, 
the sender of the eggs sent to the Bridgepor- 
ter for the use of his gun, saying he *‘ was 
bothered to death with woodchucks, and 
wanted to kill ’em.’”? The gun was forwarded 
as desired, and with it a box of cartridges 
eontaining wooden bullets that had been 
turned and colored to resemble lead. A few 
days after word came from the wood¢thuck 
hunter that he hadn’t killed any of the d—d 
cusses, and would like some more ammuni- 
tion. 


SumMMER and fall pears should be gathered 
from ten days to two weeks before ripe. Ex- 
perience has shown that the fruit is better thus 
gathered than when lef: on the tree until ripe. 
The fruit should be handled with great care, 
to avoid bruising, and should be placed in 
barrels or boxes in a room or cellar, where 
the temperature may be kept at about 70 de- 
grees, and a moderate degree of moisture 
maintained. A very dry air is not so good, as 
it absorbs the moisture and the aroma from 
the fruit, injures its flavor, and causes it to 
wilt andshrivelup. After being keptin such 
a room a few days they will begin to turn, 
and some of them will yellow; then they 





should be sold or used before they soften. 
The boxes, barrels, or whatever they may be 
placedin, should be covered with papers, to 
exclude the light and prevent the escape of 
the aroma. | 


THE “‘ Man About Town ”’ of the N. Y. Star, 
thus solves a popular conundrum: 

‘*In common with many other people, I’ve 
often wondered how actors who haven’t saved 
any money when at work, manage to bridge 
over the dull season. I found out yesterday 
how, at least, one man accomplished that 
feat. 

Meeting a well known first old woman, I 
asked for her husband. 

“Oh! He’s away yet peddling liver pads,” 
was the reply. 

“Liver pads!’? I gasped. 4 

‘Yes; he’s got a wagon, and a darky to 
play the banjo, and goeg through the country 
peddling liver pads.”? 

** Whose liver pads?” 

“Oh! I make ’em; had three people in. 
the house at work on them all summer. 
‘*Good-bye,’’ and the old lady tripped away. 
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Chaff. 


The duck that hatched her brood is said to 
_ been the first one known to “ pool the 
ssues. 


The confidential clerk now takes his vaca- 
tion to give his employer a chance to look 
over his books. 


The clam has a larger mouth, in proportion 
t its size, than a human being; yet a clam 
never talks about its neighbor. 


Puck nad a coquette’ “dead to rights” 
when it intimated she would sit up in her 
coffin and flirt with the undertaker. 


A cynical Benedict says one gets an ade- 

quate idea of the desperate ‘straits to which 

Ruth was reduced in the Land of Moab only 

by ae that she clave unto her mother- 
n-law. 


Austin, Tex., has a female deputy sheriff, 
and when she.tells a man that she has an at- 
tachment for him he don’t know whether to 
blush and try to look sweet or to light out for 
the woods. 


A young farmer likes to bind sheaves of 
grain with briers in better than any other, be- 
cause when he reaches around to put the band 
under, the thorns remind him of the pins in 
his girl’s dress. ; a 


A six pound orange has grown in California. 
It weighed only one pound when it was pick- 
ed, but twelve editors have seen it since and 
there’s nothing in Califurnia like editors to 
make things grow. 


‘* Our chairman,’”’ said a man who had just 
got home from a public mecting that ended 
in a general row—‘‘our chairman tried to 
pour oil on the troubled waters, but it all 
ended in a turm-oil.”’ 





Pedestrian, who has dropped a penny in 
front of a ‘* poor blind man;” ‘Why, you 
humbug, you’re not blind?’ Beggar: * Not I, 
sir. Ifthe card saysI am, they must have 
given me the; wrong one, I’m deaf ‘and 
dumb.” 


He had played cards: A_butcher’s boy 
carrying atray on his shoulder, accidentally 
struck it against a lady’s head and ne®tly 
knocked her hat off. ‘‘The deuce take the 
tray,” cried the lady,in apassion. ‘‘ Madam,”’’ 
said the boy, gravely, “the deuce can’t take 
the tray.”’ 


When he returned to his seatin the theatre 
and said he had just stepped out to see some 
one, she gravely responded, ‘‘ It must have 
been the Evil One;’? and when the young 
man asked if she saw the cloven foot, she 
turned up her pretty nose and said: *‘ No, but 
Ismell the cloven breath.’’—New Haven Re- 


Che Household. 


WHY WOMEN FADE. 

















It hus been said of the American woman 
that she is like the blossom of the morn- 
ing-glory, beautiful only in the morning, 

faded and drooping before the sun, has 
reached its meridian. It 1s indeed a sad 

fact that the delicate bloom and beauty 
which characterizes American girls, mak- 
ing them famousas the most lovely women 
of any race, fades long before maturity, 

into a literal ‘‘green and yellow melan- 
choly,” in which there is little trace left of 
youthful charms. The clear complexion, 

the delicate color on cheek and lip, the 
bright eyes and abundant hair are akin to 
the velvety softness of a flower petal, a 
bit. of sunshine or a rough touch, and its 
grace is gone. Pimples appear, heralds of 
dyspepsia and impure blood; the soft rose 

flush deepens and overspreads the face till 
it flames like a sumac in October, or fades 
out into a sickly pallor; while the once 
luxuriant hair becomes ‘‘ small by. degrees 
and beautifully less” till the middle-aged 
woman has not enough of her own to make 
a French twist, a style which requires but 
three hairs and a back-comb. ‘The girl 
who at twenty was the belle of her circle, 
1s not recognizable five years aftex mar- 
riage, unless indeed, by that sad, shadowy 
resemblance which an uneasy ghost may 
be supposed to bear to the flesh-and-blood 
original. 

There are a variety of causes which may 
operate to produce this premature—for 
such 1t is—decay. First comes overwork, 
the unceasing labor which makes of a 
woman a machine for the performance of 
a round of work, regardless of her mental 
or physical condition, without change or 
rest. Even horses at work on a treadmill 
wear out sooner than those which have 
change of scene or work. The woman 
who is kept awake by a crying baby, and 
is up and at her daily toil as soon as the 
sun is up, with the same cross infant to 
occupy one arm while she bakes pancakes 
with the other,has in her daily task a good 
excuse for growing old and haggard. Even 
the wives and daughters of wealthy men 
have the same worn and jaded uppearance; 
‘‘they toil not, neither do they spin,” but 
the secret of their exhaustion lies in the 
remainder of the quotation, ‘‘Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” In the pursuit of pleasure, the 
strife for social supremacy, they work as 
hard, in a different way, as the galley- 
slave of the household, whose tasks, like 
that of Sisyphus, are never done. Soda 
biscuit, pies, pickles and fried pork play 
the mischief with the country girl’s com 
plexion; ice cream and lobster salad at 
midnight do a like kind office for the city 
girl, and we may ascribe to our climate 
something of that which makes a physi- 
cian say ‘‘bilious ” of almost every woman 
he meets. Our Western women have not 
the freshness of countenance which is 
characteristic of their Eastern sisters, who 
breathe pure air from the mountains, and 
among whose homes are no low-lying 
swamps to breed malaria. 

But there is something in this eva- 
nescence of beauty which is still more 
painful to the thoughtful observer. It is 
the querulous, discontented expression 
upon the faces of nine-tenths of the middle 





A bright, happy face upon a woman of 
thirty—maid or matron—is phenomenal. 
It is under the daisy-trimmed bonnets of 
the young that we must look for the glad- 
ness which overflows at the eyes and hides 
in dimples. And why this unhappy, 
wide-epread discontent? Why should the 
life of the woman of thirty, ‘‘so old,” to 
our young readers, but really at the period 
which, looking back, we recognize as that 
of early womanhood, be clouded by an 
unreat so deep as to stamp its signet upon 
her face? How can we account for this? 
The story is sometimes that of a broken 
life, out of which, like an uprooted tree, 
the heart has been torn by a whirlwind of 
poignant grief. In others, it is the out- 
ward sign of a spiritual conflict, the battle 
between what is and what might be; the 
consciousness of power which never had 
an opportunity to develop, but which fate 
repressed with an iron hand; and some- 
times it is an ignoble envy of more for- 
tunate women, a jealousy of purple and 
fine linen. 
But in far too many instances we may 
ascribe the mental malady which traces 
lines of care about lips and eyes, to the 
constant fretting to which the women of 
the nation are as much subject as to dys- 
pepsia, and ‘which is as much of a disease. 
The average woman frets and worries—if 
she does not scold—over everything—one 
might add ‘‘in heaven above or earth be- 
neath,” and the more she indulges herself, 
the more chronic it becomes. She frets if 
the fire does not burn, if her husband’s 
boots are muddy, if he is late to dinner, is 
the image of despair if her bread is sour, 
dissolves in tears, a second Niobe, if her 
pies ‘‘stew out” while baking. With a 
charming impartiality she frets as much 
over a fancied trouble, one of the innu- 
merable pin-pricks of life, as over a real 
grievance. When even her imagination 
can conjure no more woes, she borrows the 
troubles of others, and makes her moan 
over them, under cover of sympathy. Bu 
the constant worry writes its lines upon 
her visage, and she wears the imprint 
deeper every year. The secret of preserv- 
ing a comely face and a perennial youth, 
lies more in tranquility of mind than ease 
of body, though the latter is most surely a 
means to anend. To look on the ‘‘bright 
side” of everything—and if there is none 
make one, is the true philosophy, the 
secret of ahappylife. ‘‘ Never borrow an 
umbrella till it rains,” is a saying Plato 
need not have been ashamed to father. It 
holds the wisdom of a lifetime. When 
your troubles come is the time to meet 
them, not to be forever vanquishing im- 
aginary ones, or petting them into constant 
companions. 
When real griefs come, meet them as you 
do a storm, raise your umbrella, make the 
best stand you can,~and let it rain. Keep 
the brow smooth and the eyes clear by 
resolutely refraining from fretting. 
BEATRIX. 
-——__9 o> — 


DA CAPO. 





(Continued.) 
Well, did youever! Did you think, E. 
L. N., we would raise the ‘‘Old Boy” in 
our Household by having a dignified dis— 
cussion of a subject on which we mildly 
differed? 
But here he is, right among us, and 
worst of all heseems to feel quite at home, 
as if he had come to stay. I think here- 
after you and Mrs. Clover had better do as 
you please in your household management 
and not find fault with those who wish to 
do differently. You see what trouble 
comes of dictating to others (still, if you 
are wise, you will manage to get as much 
baking and ironing done at the same time 
as possible; it saves wood and heat in the 
kitchen) and heed what Beatrix says, that 
‘one plaa will do for one, when quite an- 
other plan best suits another.” I’m not 
very much frightened at the ‘‘Old Boy,” 
for like other boys he is given to flattery 
of the ladies and the result of his ‘‘ cogita- 
tions” expressed in my case, would cover 
my face with conceited blushes did I not 
realize, too well, that ‘‘’tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” and—no more 
on that point. 


I am quite willing the ‘‘Old Boy” and 
all others should amuse themselves by im- 
aginings of my habits of thought and ac- 
complishnments as well as my shortcom- 
ings, but hands off my cara sposa, if you 
please, if you can say no better things of 
him than to insinuate he grudges help for 
the house. I am so fortunate as not to 
have more work to do than I am equal to, 
with what help I get from the ‘‘ gude mon 
and the childer,” so the evils of ‘‘hired 
girls” are to me practically unknown, as 
my experience of such has been limited to 
a few scattered, short periods of time, and 
those I have employed have been entirely 
satisfactory. 

Beatrix advises a flexible mode or 
method of housekeeping and I am quite of 
that opinion, but to have flexibility there 
must be a well-defined method, with ad- 
justible side-tracks to prevent friction. 
Which household, let me ask, 1s most 
likely to be upset by unexpected additions; 
the one who, while following a well settled 
routine, looks to the probabilities of inter - 
ruption and has at least mental arrange- 
ments for their accommodation, or the 
hap-hazard household where many things 
are begun and few finished, where they 
wash Monday or Saturday, morning or 
afternoon, have a pantry full of goodies to 
dry up one week and emptiness reigns the 
next; where they wear winter clothes till 
the summer is nearly ended and then 
blossom out in a full warm-weather ward- 
robe? 

‘*Hurry your work or your work will 
hurry you,” 1s one of the early maxims 
thoroughly taught me in youth, and which 
I have ever found it profitable to put in 
practice. 

No, Old Boy, I do not waste much time 
or strength in “‘ fretting,” and wili willing. 
ly do without the ‘‘ beautiful heights ” to 
escape the ‘‘ gloomy caverns” and live on, 
content with my ‘‘equable” life If you 
behave well you are welcome in our House- 
hold, and if you presume on your welcome 
we will set some ‘‘ Old Girl” at work to 
tone down your pretensions, for a well- 
ordered Household makes a pleasant 
home. . A. L. L. 





aged women‘ one meets upon the street. |- 


} cooked and free from lumps. 


HOW. AN. AMATEUR MANAGES. 





I enjoy the Household very much and 
have read the discussion of the baking and 
ironing question with a great deal of in- 
terest. Do you not think that as a rule 
farmers’ wives bake too much; take Mrs. 
Clover, for instance. Why should she 
with her large family expect to feed them 


cially on ironing day? About the time 
she was tugging with that monumental 
1roning I had a large ironing too, and at 
the risk of being considered an egotist, I 
would like to tell how I managed: First 
dampening my clothes in the evening, I 
then set a large bread sponge, and went to 
bed when the others did, getting up early 
in the morning. { divided my sponge, 
taking enough out to make two loaves of 
Graham bread, and kneaded the rest up, 
leaving it to rise until after breakfast,after 
which the Graham loaves were ready for 
the oven. I then took enough for a small 
loaf from the sponge and added a cup of 
sugar, three-quarters of a cup of butter, a 
cup of raisins and a little nutmeg, work- 
ing it on the molding board very thorough - 
ly; this, when light, makes a delic:ous 
cake for tea and leaves enough for break- 
fast; it takes a long time to rise, however. 
I then had enough sponge left for two 
loaves and a tin of biscuits. Our dessert 


was good coffee, these biscuit, and a large 
dish of berries, picked and prepared for 
the table by my little girl. In the mean- 
time my two little boys, younger, picked 
and shelled the peas for dinner, and were 
just as happy while about it as they would 
have been if playing all the time. Now, 
when the morning’s work was done up I 
was free to iron, Which I did, and got it 
done too by slighting everything I could, 
but the tablecloths are never slighted, ‘‘no, 
the skies may fall, but the tablecloths must 
be ironed.” Now I had the afternoon to 
rest and to mend the clothes, leaving me 
free to bake, sweep, &c., next day. 

I would like to set the Household ball 
rolling in another direction, but the sisters 
may think I had better be a scholar before 
I aspire to be a teacher. So I will sub- 
scribe myself. 

AN AMATEUR HOUSEKEEPER. 


oe 


Fruit Stains. 
In the season of fruits, the napkins used 
at the table, and often the handkerchiefs 
and other articles, will become stained. 
Those who have access to a good drug-store 
can procure a bottle of Javelle water. If 
the stains are wet with this before the arti- 
cles are put into the wash, they will be 
completely removed. Those who can not 
get Javelle water can make a solution of 
chloride of lime. Four ounces of the 
chloride of lime is to be put into a quart of 
water, in a bottle, and after thorough shak- 
ing allow the dregs to settle. The clear 
liquid will remove the stains as readily as 
Javelle water, but, inusing this, one pre- 
caution must be observed. Be careful to 
thoroughly rinse the article to which this 
solution has been applied, in clear water, 
before bringing it in contact with soap. 
When Javelle water is used, this precaution 
is not necessary; but with the chloride of 
lime liquid it is, or the articles will be 
harsh and stiff.—American Agriculturist. 


ee 








Usefal Recipes. 





Dutcwe PANCAKES.—Two eggs, well 
beaten, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two cupfuls of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening, a little salt, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, a half teaspoonful 
of soda, three and a half cupfuls of flour. 
Bake in a quick oven, having your gem 
pans very hot when the batter is poured in. 





EFFERVESCING LEMONADE.—The juice of 
one lemon, one half-pint of cold water, one 
dessert spoonful of powdered sugar, one-half 
small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 
Squeeze the juice from the lemon, strain, and 
add it tothe water, and sweetenthe whole 
with sugar. When well mixed put in the soda, 
stir well, and drink while the mixture is inan 
effervescing state. 


Potato YEAST.—E. L. Nye asks for a re- 
cipe for potato yeast. The following formula 
was used at the “ Little Brown ‘House ’’ for 
several years with universal success. The 
quantity made was for use in a family of two, 
and can be increased to the amount needed 
fora more numerous household. The yeast 
was made in a two gallon stone jar, and the 
same jar, kettle, cover, and large spoon used 
in making, as the taste of the hops is not easy 
to get rid of. 

Take four or five large potatoes, boil in 
about three pints of water with a large hand- 
ful of hops, which must be tied up in a thin 
muslin bag (salt bag). When the potatoes are 
thoronghly done, skim them into the stone 
jar, leaving the water still on the stove. 
Mash thoroughly, or rub through a colander. 
Have ready a good sized saucer full of flour, 
turn the boiling hop water intothe jar, stira 
moment to mix in the potato, then turn in 
the flour, stirring until it is smooth, well 
Then addtwo 
dessert spoonfuls of salt, half as much white 
sugar, and a heaping teaspoonful of ginger. 
When cool enough so that it will not scald it, 
turn in the yeast which is toserve as leaven, 
a teacupful is enough,cover and set in a warm 
place torise. Ifthe leaven is good, ina few 
hours the whole mass will be “‘light as a 
feather,’’ as may be told by the bubbles of gas 
which will break on moving the jar. The 
water should be pressed out of the bag of 
hops, it contains part of the strength of the 
hops. In hot weather it is often more cou- 
venient to make “ yeast cakes,’’ the risen 
yeast being thickened with fine corn-meal 
till it can be rolled and cut into cakes, 
which are dried in the sun. Care must be 
taken in drying not to scald by extreme heat, 
nor to dry so slowly as to allow them to sour. 
I have been thus particular because there is a 
“knack”? about the making, which consists 
in having the water boiling when the yeast is 
thickened, and in using the right quantity of 
flour, and acouple of trials will generally en- 
able one to “‘ get the hang of it.”’ 

“In a multitude of counselors there is 
safety.”? Let us hear from those who have 
other recipes. 


TO THE LADIES. 


bee reader of the Farmer wishing to have 
, Millinery, etc., etc., purchased in Dott 
can be accommodated by sending a aon wh 
uan- 
Sty, ,colee®, or any othet, potaia dest ad. to - an 
ersign: amples and prices 
and orders sent enaed to with care and pi —< 
ness, Orders for goods must be accom 
checkion Detroit_banks, money- or 
cash in registered letter. Co e will re- 
ceive prompt attention. References furnished, 
MISS L. THORBURN, 
263 Kast Larned St., Detroit. 


&@™ Orders forsamples must be accompanied 
three cent stamp to pay Tetum postage, ad 











on cookies, jelly cake and pudding, espe- ~ 
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(Con tinued from jirst page.) 
of a blueish red color, and in the chronic 
cases of a dirty yellow color. The tem- 
perature of the body is at first increased, 
but afterwards lowered. ®, The disease 


. : . tial 
usually terminates infdeath, or 10 par 
re =A fatal termination often 


convalescence. as» ; 
from the third to the sixth hour 
aeagin t of the disease. 


the commencemen , 
> wet appearances, —The animals 
dying of this disease are of a brown, violet 
or blueish-red color over their whole 
bodies, or more particularly in the parts 
special Jy mentioned as discolored during 
life. The capillaries of the skin are filled 
with blood wherever there is a change of 
color of the skin. The cutis is swollen, 
and an ex udative or yellowish serosity is 
thrown out in<the vicinity of the blood- 
vessels. The peritoneum and intestines 
are normal, though there may be streak- 
like spots of blood, imibition or venous 
congestion. The liver and spleen are con- 
gested, ofa dark color, and the parenchyma 
of the liver, more particularly, is soft but 
stili healthy. The vena-porta is always 
full of dark and semi-fiuid blood. In the 
abdomen and chest the amount of fluid is 
increased, and is of a reddish color, a simi- 
lar red fluid is seen in the pericardium. 
The kidneys and other abdominal organs 
are sound. The lungs are éither quite 
normal or much congested. In the latter 
case they are of a dark red color, and more 
firm or compact than usual. In many 
cases there are ecchymosis on the pleura. 
The heart is flabby, the auricles and ven- 
tricles filled sometimes with fluid and at 
others with coagulated blood. The inner 
lining of the large blood vessels, the brain, 
and spinal cord often show signs of 
ecchymosis. The causes of this disease, 
like those of many similar affections, are 
involved in mystery; the disease occurs in 
hot seasons as an epizootic.” Treatment— 
The following, says Dr. Schmidt, is given 
with the most satisfactory results: Calomel, 
1 to 2 drachms; croton oil, 3 to 6 drops; 
mucilage, 1 ounce; water, 4 ounces; mix 
all together and give a teaspoonful every 
two hours. Preventive measures consist 
of change of diet, cleanine the styes, and 
if the disease prevails to a great extent, 
sulphuric or muriatic acid should be given 
in small doses in water thrice a day.” 
Some years ago a disease made its appear- 
ance among the hogs in several counties 
in the state of New York, which was de- 
scribed as erysipelas. The symptoms as 
far as given were: Loss of appetite, foam- 
ing at the mouth, colicy pains, red spots 
appearing upon the skin shortly before or 
at the time of death. Its course was rapid, 
invariably terminating fatally: hundreds 
of animals were lost by it. In consequence 
of the difficulty and danger of choking the 
anima! when administering medicine by 
the mouth to the hog, resort was had to 
the use of the hypodermic syringe as a 
medium of administering medicine, as an 
experiment, which experiment was attend- 
ed with marked success. A dilute solu- 
tion of carbolic acid was injected into the 
subcutaneous cellular tissues by a gradual 
pressure on the piston, the syringe having 
been well charged with the solution. Every 
animal so operated upon speedily recov- 
ered. 





Pulling on One Rein. 





Jackson, Sept. 4th, 1881. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr—I have a six-year old horse, 
light chestnut sorrel, that side-reins to the 
right for a little over a year. The doctor 
has rasped his tecth two or three times; it 
has done no good. He has got a very hard 
mouth naturally, watch eyes, nerves high 
strung, but kind. Please tell me what can 
be done for him and oblige. toms, 


Answer.—We cannot determine the cause 
of trouble in’ your horse, dressing the 
teeth having failed to benefit the animal. 
We would suggest that your doctor ex- 
amine the molar teeth carefully for caries 
or other morbid conditions of the teeth or 
jaws. Should a carious tooth be found, it 
should be either plugged or extracted. 
This condition of the molar teeth is quite 
common, but very generally overlooked, 
the poor uncomplaining animal suffering 
from tooth-ache for years. often treated 
for some disease which did not exist in its 
system. We have reported several such 
cases in the FARMER, the last one in our 
edition of January 11 of the present year. 
For two years this animal suffered without 
the cause having been ever suspected. 
Some horses, when the bridle winkers are 
not properly adjusted, seeing the driver 
behind, acquire the habit of looking back 
with one eye, carrying the head to that 
side. When from this cause it is easily 
remedied. 








The Water Power at Niagara. 


In a paper on ‘‘The Water Power of 
Niagara,” read before the recent Banker’s 
Convention at Saratoga, Mr. Delano de- 
scribed a remarkable development of 
power at Niagara Falls soon to be comple- 
ted. There will te three turbines, four 
feet in diameter, with eighty feet of head 
fed by a tube seven feet in diameter, each 
turbine giving 1,000 horse power, with the 
whole power of the great lakes and the 
Niagara River to re-enforce them. The 
experiment of using so great a head in tur- 
bines of such unusual dimensions will be 
watched by mechanical engineers with 
interest. Some of the rivers which uave 
been dammed for the henefit of mankind, 
and the forcc which they furnish, reduced 
to the standard of horse power, are as fol- 
lows: The Passaic, at Paterson, N. J,, 
1,000 horse power; the Merrimac, at 
Lowell, 10,000; the Mohawk, at Cohoes, 
14,000; the Connecticut, at Hadley, 17,000; 
the Androscoggin, at Lewiston, 11,000; 
the Housatonic, at Canaan Falls, 3,000; 
the Mississippi,at the Fails of St. Anthony, 
15,000; the Oswego, at Oswego, 4,000. 
The sum total of these is 75,000 horse 
power. But this is used over again on an 
average not less than three times. This 
would show a larger total of 225,000 horse 
power. There are also very many smaller 
streams in all the hill sections of the coun- 
try which are utilized, and may furnish an 
aggregate, used and unused, equal to the 
last. named total of 225,000, thus giving a 
grand total of nearly 500,000 horse power, 
distributed over a wide extent of country, 
and supplying in their way the wants of 


50,000,000 of people. But these are only 
minor powers, so to speak, of the hills and 
and valleys. The grand dominating power 
that could absorb them all and still have 
room to give hospitable refuge to four 
times as many, remains to be noticed. It 
is the Niagara River. From data furnished 
by the United States Lake Survey Bureau 
jn 1875, it appears that the average flow of 
the river above the falls, is 10,000,000 
cubic feet per minute. Converting this 
into horse power under a head of 200 feet, 
we have a grand aggregate of 3,000,000 
horse power—a mighty force that would 
supply the economic wants of 200,000,000 


people. _ 





E.EcTRICcITY is being used in all kinds 
of ways, and seems destined to work a 
revolution in industrial affairs. The Chi- 
cago Tribune tells how a.lost vessel was 
located by its means at the bottom of Lake 


Erie. It says: ‘‘ About two months ago 
the schooner Phantom of Buffalo arrived 


in this port with a mission to search for 
the wreck of the schooner Vermilion, 
which, with a large cargo of copper, was 
wrecked on Lake Erie in 1843. Operations 
were made under the superintendency of 
D. Chapin, a mine locator, who had on 
board a peculiar electrical apparatus for 
discovering metals. After a long search 
success came. ‘The electric machine in- 
dicated the presence of metal under a spot 
passed over. The Phantom let go anchor 
and divers descended. They dropped 
square on the hull of the lost vessel and 
brought up an ingot of copper with them. 
The wreck will be raised. The cargo is 
worth $60,000.” A hundred years ago 
this would have been ascribed to magic, or 
the ‘‘ black art,” and the operator would 
have stood a fair chance of being burned 
at the stake. 





Tur Almont Herald is evidently not sat- 
isfied with the way that placeis run. In 
its last issue it has the following paragraph: 


**A bout a dozen young men, former resi- 
dents of Almont, are now living in Detroit. 
Other cities and towns throughout the 
country tell a proportionate story. Our 
dead old town won’t hold the boys who 
would make things lively, if they did stay. 
The school board reduces the number of 
teachers to save expenses. The village 
council forbids bicycle riding and ball 
playing, and lets the dogs go unmuzzled 
through the streets. Next the school will 
be abolished altugether.- An ordinance 
will be passed forbidding all to laugh above 
the breath. Then we will wake up some 
morning and find the town burned up, and 
the few old people, who will be living here 
then, will start for Greenland or some 
other lively place, wondering all the way 
how Almont could have burned up when 
she had such ample protection against fire 
—at least $10 a year having been appro- 
priated to keep the village fire squirt-gua 
in order.” 








CITY ITEMS. 





Tue Board of Education of this city, have 
passed a resolution to close the public schools 
on the afternoon of any day when the ther- 
mometer indicate 85 degrees above zero. 

Tue “ Alert’? Hook and Ladder Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., visited Detroit on their 
annual excursion last week. This organiza- 
tion is made up of the solid business men of 
Fort Wayne. 





THE Hillsdale Boat Club won the four-oared 
race at the Washington, D. C., regatta last 
week, and J. H. Clegg and F. D. Standish, of 
Detroit, won the double sculls. There is talk 
of sending the Hillsdale Club to Europe to 
pull in some of the regattas there next 
season. 





THE cutting of passenger rates by the rail- 
ways centering in Chicago, to Eastern points 
is continued. Tickets from New York to 
Chicago are $5; Boston via Albany, $6, and 
Boston via New York, $10.75. The old rates 
still prevail in Detroit. 





THE old Theatre Comique on Jefferson 
Avenue, which has been vacant for some time, 
is to be converted into alivery stable. The 
day of variety shows with lager beer attach- 
ments, is, thanks to Mayor Thompson, a 
thing of the past in Detroit. 





WE are informed by the manager of the 
Canada Business College, Chatham,Ont., that 
the prospects for the coming opening of the 
College after vacation, on Monday, Oct. 3rd, 
far exceed that of any previous year. The 
College has an excellent reputation and we 
wish the manager the success which he is so 
well deserving. Special rates are offered to 
those entering on opening day. 





THE great exposition at Milwaukee opened 
on Wednesday last, and will eontiue till 
October 15th. The Detroit, Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee railway will sell round trip tickets 
from Detroit to Milwaukee every Saturday at 
$10. The tickets are only good to go on 
Saturday,but are good to return on all regular 
trains for six daysfrom date of issue. Tickets 
from other points on the line will be sold for 
one fare and a third for the round trip. 





Wm. KEEGAN, a brakeman in the employ o¢ 
the Michigan Central railway, had both of his 
legs cut off on Saturday morning last, at the 
Grand Trunk Junction. It is supposed that 
while uncoupling cars, his foot caught ina 
frog, and threw him under the cars. Dr. 
Farrand was sent for and had Keegan remoy- 
ed to Harper Hospital and amputated one of 
the legs. The other legis terribly crushed, 
but owing to the weak condition of Keegan 
the doctor’ postponed the amputation. 

A LARGE number of Canadians have been in 
the habit of coming to the Detroit market 
with vegetables, poultry, etc., claiming to be 
disposing of the products of their farms, 
thereby getting the privileges of the Central 
Market for 10 cents per wagon. Inspector 
Lane last week paid a visit to Canada and 
discovered that few if any were farmers. 
Since his return he is demanding from each, 
a regular huckster’s license; the same as 
American hucksters have to pay. The License 
Committee have sustained the Inspector in 
the position he has taken, and our Canadian 
friends will either have to come up with the 
amount or stand a prosecution. 











WARRANTED the greatest pain reliever in 
the world, Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment. 
Thirty-four years established, and never 
failed to cure croup, spasms, colic, chronic 
rheumatism, old sores, and pain in the limbs, 
back and chest. Ladies will find this Lini- 
ment will immediately eradicate Pimples, 
Freckles and Blotches. Also restores Gray 
Hair to its natural color, and perfectly harm- 
less. Sold by the druggists. fit 





TuE A. 8. T. Co. were the first to makea 
specialty of protecting the toes of children’s 
shoes from weer, by which millions are sayed 





annually to parents; and they now offer their 
A. 8. T. Co. Black Tipin place of the metal, 
as they wear as well, and are not objection- 
able on the finest shoe. 

THERE is more strength restoring power in 
a 50 cent bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
than in a bushel of malt ora gallon of milk. 
As an appetizer, blood purifier and kidney 
corrector, there is nothing like it, and in- 
valids find it a wonderful invigorant for mind 
and body. See other column. 








THOUSANDS of women have been entirely 
cured of the most stubborn cases of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 





An infallible remedy for Fever and Ague is 
Ayer’s Ague Cure. Wholly vegetable and 
containing no quinine, it is harmless and 
sure, 


Howf Scales are guaranteed in every par- 
ticular, to be the best made. Borden, Selleck 
& Co., General Agents, Chicago, fll. 








YounG men, you will save money by at- 
tending the Business College at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 








COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 


TurEspDAY, Sept. 13, 1881. 

Flour.—The receipts of flour in this market the 
past week footed up 11,457 bbls, and the shipments 
were 4,768 bbls. The market is strong, active and 
higher. Manufacturers are crowded with orders, 
and there is no accumulation noted at any point, 
though millers are pushing prodnction. Quotations 
yesterday were as follows: 


Fancy white (city mills) ............... 2 








7 00@ 7 25 

Choice white wheat (country)........... 6 7%5@ 7 CO 
RSC cscs GRC Coa bhGhbas's 0% 6eKs eis 5 00@ 5 50 
Minnesota spring. ...........2 seccoses - 7 00@ 7 7% 
Minnesota patents..........2.. ccoccecs . 8 00@ 8 50 
cpkkhassuaee Schbebaslsy Neeube eesache O SUED 


’ Wheat.—The receipts of wheat for the week 
have been 260,067 bu., against 335,795 bu. the pre- 
vious week, Shipments, 80,527 bu. The market 
yesterday opened strong and sellers demanded 
higher prices than at the close on Saturday, and 
though few sales were made there was a firm tone 
to the market.. Later there was a quieter feeling, 
but advices from other markets,especially Chicago, 
were favorable for higher rates, and at the close 
there was astrong market at the highest figures of 
the year. No.1 white closed at $1 3934, No. 2 at 
$1 3514, and No. 2 red at $14244. In futures Sep- 
tember closed at $1934, October at $1 407%, No- 
vember at $1 437, and December at $1 4654. 

Corn.—No. 1 mixed is held at 65c, with few 
sales and the market hardly quotable 

Oats.—The market is better supplied. No. 1 
white are moving at 45c, No. 2do at 444c, and No. 
1 mixed at 44c. 

Barley.— Receipts light and prices very firm. 
Fine samples would command $1 80@!1 85, and odir- 
nary about $1 60. 

Feed.—The demands of the market are not met 
although advanced terms continue to be named. 
Bran and coarse middlings would command $20@ 
20 50 per ton; fine feed is nominal at $23. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week 64,794 lbs; ship- 
ments 4,700 lbs. The market is firm, and the de- 
mand for choice stock is far in excess of the supply. 
For fine selected parcels 29@30c are the terms 
quoted, but very few invoices are in hand that will 
command over 27@28c. Sales yesterday included 
70 tubs at 27c and 30 do at 28@30c. 

Cheese—Stocks are light and demands of the 
trade badly supplied. Quoted terms are 13@14c for 
best full cream Michigan stock, 

Apples.—For fresh arrivals in fine order there 
is some inquiry, and orders have been filled at 
about $1 75; other stock is a drug at 500@$1. 

Potatoes.—A liberal inquiry is being made for 
supplies and market rates are strong at about 80 per 
bushel and 2 50 per bbl. 

Beeswax.—Invoices of pure fquoted at 21c; in 
stock it is held at 25c. 

Eggs.—Market firm, and prices steady at 15c¢ per 
doz, 

Salt.—Firm at $130 for Onondaga; Sagiraw at 
$1 25. 

Beans.—The market is said to be bare, while a 
good demand prevails. City hand-picked are quot- 
ed at $3 00 per bu. Some of the new crop are 
coming in, and sell for $2@2 25 per bu. 

Dried Apples.—Stocks are light and in few 
hands; small orders only could be filled; quarters 
are quoted at 6144@7c, and evaporated fruit at 12 
@12iKc. 

Grapes.—Yesterday Concords sold at 4c per Ib, 
and Delawares at 8c. 

Melons.—Watermelons are quoted at $15@25, 
and nutmegs at $6@10. 

Hops.—The trade here are quoting old hop; at 
12@15c for State and at 18@20c for New York; 
new hops are held at 2@5c higher terms, 

Onions.—Are quiet at about $3@3 50 for State. 
Choice large sized stock would command a little 
more. 

Peaches,— Receipts are larger, and good yeilow 
fruit sells at $3 per bu. 

Plums.—Choice plums are selling readily at 
$3 75@4 00 per bushel; receipts are not large and 
are readily absorbed by the trade. 

Hides.—Prices paid for hides in this city are as 
ollows: 










Per Ib, 
Green City........ pues sbeecbeneanse 
Green Country a. 7 
Cured....... 900 ’6@ 9 
Dry salted .- Ul @ 22 
Dry Flint.. 13 14 
Green kip 8 g 
Dry kip .. 15 @ 18 
Green calf- 10 @ il 
Cured, do ...... 11 @ 12 
Dried ca!f-skins. 20 4 

@ 


Sheep pelts, each.... sae 
Horse hides,each............«0.... 1 00 
Bulls, stags and grubby hides ¥ off. 

Provisions.—Market for pork products is again 
higher and very firm. The prospects for the winter 
packing of pork are so unfavorable that packers are 
inclined to hold on to stocks even at present rates, 
Smoked meats are very firm. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: 


8 
g 


BEE hob skb ie kab) 650% <<SKiKses sees @2 75 
Family Mes ..ccoccse, «so. ccccees oo tee @2W 75 
CICRT GO... oescecescocesee s 0.0.0 c0see0 00. @22 00 
Lard in tierces, per Ib............. 1244@ 1234 
Lard in MES Sea cekaesna eis 1342 ist 
a Se @ 1 
Shoulders, per ib............. Soeee @ 9% 
Choice bacon, per Ib.............. @ 12% 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl......... - 1150 @12 50 
oo LS eee @ 6% 
oe) ere 14%4Q 14% 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan avenue scales during the past week: 

Monday—30 loads: seven at $19 and $15; five at 
$17; four at $16: three at $18; two at $16 50; one 
at $1850 and $1250. 

Tuesday—32 loads: eight at $17; seven at $18; 
six at $16; three at $19 and $15; one at $18 50, $17 
50, $16 50, $15 50 and $14. 

eduesday—30 loads: nine at $18; five at $16 50; 
four at $17; three at $16: two at $19; one at $18 
50, $17 50, $15 50, $15, $14 50, $12 and $11. 

beg oy loads: eight at $17; five at $19; 
two at $17 50; one at $20, $18 50, and $18. 

Fridsy—26 loads: nine at $20; four at $19; three 
at $17 and $16; two at $18 and $17 50; one at $18 
50. $15 and $12. 

Saturday—23 loads: nine at $20: four at $19; 
three at $17; two at $21; one at $18 50, $18, $17 50, 
$35 and $14. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 1881. 
The following were the receipts at these yards: 








Cattle, 8 

. No. Snap His 
eo a EEE eT 24 185 116 
a eee his vic} 
Se Sr eee 25 eo “es 
Disp kvsd ceitesaadeesccds 23 17. 90 
Columblaville, ....02.0 -cocce Sf ise z 
OXLCE. covcccccerescoscnss sce sececes owe 37 
D. G. H. & M, Ry. cccccccccsecceseesS18 Sante 314 
el i sehen ae 60 8 
Grand 1S sccccscsvesececeevcccensses 2G 92 44 
SS ae 20 sem 120 
Hilisdale 3 Ae 227 
OS ES ee 3 ‘ai 64 
Jackson ee 120 209 
Lansing. . : oes 84 
Laingsburg 8 22 38 
Rccrescees secsces es 82 
Metamora..... .... 2 ose 4 
Macon,. ... .... 59 7 
Mosherville..... 5 2 106 


BEG, BEORTIS, 5 00s0cs cove ccvedves BF 


North Adams, .......:tecccscs 19 ee wee 
OTOP, corccs. .ccereveescccccsccrce oe 69 10 
a Rn ee 34 102 167 
PUFMIOUED 00000000000: reeeseree 10 ay 52 
OO a re eos sen 60 
South Lyon, .....ccccccee ee ee 50 ek 
DIN cine oncsGoa0sndenen dest. 4s . 1% 


DEMME Coosa Sesaasccn antessstie 
J oS ences | | 


CATTLE, 

The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
509 head, against 581 last week. The receipts 
were not large enough to meet the wants of the local 
trade, and the murket ruled active at an advance of 
25 cents per hundred over the rates of last week. 
The quality of the cattle shows no improvement. 
There was two very fine loads of steers in the yards 
from the farm of Mr. 8. Syndon of Plymouth, 
which have not been equalled for quality in several 
months. They numbered 36 head and were pur- 
chaged as stockers in: these yards by Mr. Lyndon, 
we think about one year ago. On Saturday they 
averaged 1,427 lbs, and were held at $5 75 per hun- 
dred. They were taken East by Brown & Spencer, 
and will probably be used for export. The follow- 
ing were the closing 


QUOTATIONS. 

Good to choice shipping steers.... $4 80 @6 00 
Fair shipping mene, pabieees ee 4B gi 65 
Good to choice butchers’ssteers.... 450 @b5 20 
Fair butchers’ steers............. - 400 @4 40 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ 

BLOCK, sn vecne.. seen 375 @4 50 
Coarse mixcd butchers’ stock ......3 00 @3 5 
PND ss cxen oe eeccccccsccesccsese co 2 00 


es @3 
StOCKOLS...00 cccccccccccccsccscccsce 91S QS WD 


Judscn sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 15 head 
of good butchers’ stock, av 961 Ibs, at $4, less $5 
on the lot. 

Beardslee soid Jobn Robinsoa a mixed lot of 27 
head of thin butchers’ stock, av 683 lbs, at $3 35, 
and 2 bulls, av 625 lbs, at $2.50. 

Merritt sold Duff & Caplis 3 thin butchers’ heif- 
ers, av 760 lbs, at $3 55. 

Hadsell sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 27 
head of thin butchers’ stock, av 704 Ibs, at $3 20. 

Patten sold Reid a mixed lot of 6 head of thin 
butchers’ stock. av 690 Ibs, at $3 15. 

Adams sold Ellis a mixed lot of 11 head of thin 
butchers’ stock, av 722 lbs, at $3 25, anda bull 
weighing 1,050 lbs, at $2 50. 

Clark sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 13 head 
of thin butchers’ stock, av 870 lbs, at $3 40; 3, av 
803 Ibs, at $3 25, and a fair butchers’ steer weigh 
ing. 960 Ibs at $4. 

olph sold Andrews 3 good butchers’ steers, av 
1,120 lbs, at $4 50. 

Cooper sold Duff & Capiis a mixed lot of 8 head 
of thin butchers’ stock. av 760 Ibs, at $3 25. 

Lovewell sold H. Fleischman 8 fair butchers’ 
steers, av 960 lbs, at $4 10. 


thin butchers’ stock, av 771 Ibs, at $3 25. 
Devine sold J. semore 4 thin butchers’ heif= 
ers, av 702 lbs, at $3. 


3 25. ; 
— sold Wiles 24 stockers, av 743 Ibs, at 


SHEEP. 
quiet with no change in prices since last report. 


$3 added on the lot. 
Cooper sold Morey 22, av 81 Ibs, at $3 60. 
Barber sold Morey 59, av 99 lbs, at $3 80. 


HOGS, 


1,284 last week. There was an active demand on 


last week. 


Gillett sold Hammond 54, av 209 lbs, ut $6 35, 
” a sold Roe & Phillips 83, av 171 Ibs, at $5 


Sly sold Bigley 28, av 189 lbs, at $6 30, 

Merritt sold Bigley 52, av 205 Ibs, at $6 20. 
Bement sold Webb Bros 75, av 185 lbs, at $6. 
Devine sold Hammond 21, av 224 ibs, at $6 05. 
Peach sold Hammond 16, av 297 lbs, at $6 60. 
Rundel sold Hammond 76, av 207 Ibs, at $6 30. 
Pickering sold Hammond 39, av 215 ibs, at $6 30. 
Bunnell sold Hammond 44, av 233 Ibs, at $6 10. 
Harger sold Hammond 78, av 182 Ibs, at $6. 
Taylor sold Webb Bros. 37, av 197 Ibs, at $6 20. 
v* oeeeel sold Roe & Phillips 65, av 218 ibs, at 


6 25. 

Feed sold Roe & Phillips 60, av 203 Ibs, at $6 

eo sold Roe & Phillips 33, av 235 Ibs, at $6 
Wright sold Roe & Phillips 53, av 184 Ibs, at $5 


Hills sold Hammond 66, av 208 lbs, at $6 20. 
Giddings sold Hammond 60, av 206 lbs at $6 20. 
Clark sold Hammond 90, av 176 Ibs, at $6 10. 
Cooper sold Webb Bros 33, av 242 Ibs, at $5 75. 
Switzer sold Webb Bros, 53, av 193 Ibs, at $6 25. 
and 66 to Roe & Phillips. av 217 Ibs, at $6 1214. 

Van Tuy! sold Hammond 43, av 233 Ibe, at $6 25. 
2 & Phillips eold Hammond 52, av 233 Ibs, at 


$ qj 
— n sold Roe & Phillips 40, av 177 lbs, at $5 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, Sept. 12, 1881. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with a small 
supply of cattle and a good attendance of buyers. 
Business was active and prices fully higher than 
those at the Central Yards on Saturday. The mar- 
ket closed early in the day with the yards cleared 
and the demand unsupplied. 


McIntire & Brown sold Houghton a mixed lot of 
47 head of coarse butchers’ stock, av 684 Ibs, at $2 


$0. 

McHugh sola H Roe 2 choice butchers’ heifers, 
av 1,050 Iba, at $4 75, 

Brant sold Meyers a mixed lot of 4 head of thin 
butchers’ stock, av 772 lbs, at $3 35, and 6 fair 
steers to Knoch, av 1,045 lbs, at $3 80. 

Wietzel sold M. Fleischman 2 fair oxen, av 1,605 
Ibs, at $410, — 

Cromer sold Oberhoff 2 bulls, av 895 Ibs, at $3. 

McHnagbh gold Stucker a mixed lot of 12 head of 
thin butchers’ stock, av 604 lbs, at $3 40, and 3 fair 
heifers, av 663 lbs, to Beckendorf, at $3 60. 

Purdy sold Holzman a mixed lot of 5 head of thin 
butchers’ stock, av 582 lbs, at $3 50. 

Aldrich sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 16 
head of thin butchers’ stock, av 753 Ibs, at $3 55, 
and a bull weighing 960 lbs, at $250. 

Barwise sold F Loosemore 2 fair butchers’ heif- 
ers, av 835 Ibs, at $4, and astag to Freeman weigh- 
ing 920 lbs, at $3. 

C Roe sold McGee a mixed lot of 28 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock, av 613 Ibs, at $3 15. 

Jennings sold Freerman 6 fair butchers’ cows, av 
930 Ibs, at $3 624. 

Clark sold Hirth a mixed lot of 5 head of thin 
butchers’ stock, av 730 lbs, at $3 50. 

Wietzel sold J Duff a mixed lot of 6 head of fair 
butchers’ stock, av 830 lbs, at $3 70, and 2 thin heif- 
era to J Wreford, av 750 lbs, at $3 30. 

White sold Smith a mixed lot of 5 head of fair 
butchers’ stock, av 910 lbs, at $3 8714. 

Jennings sold Stucker a mixed lot of 14 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock, av 716 lbs, at $3. 

Gerlock sold Andrews a mixed lot of 6 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock, av 646 lbs, at $3, and a good 
cow weighing 1,190 lbs, at $4 25. 

Sheldon sold Kraft 4 fair butchers’ steers, av 1,050 
Ibs, at $4 3714, and 2 fair oxen to Smith, av 1,310 
Ibs, at the same price. ' 

Koehler sold H Roe a mixed lot of 21 head of fair 
butchers’ stock, av 720 lbs, at $3 60, 

Reid sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 8 head of 
thin butchers’ stock, av 832 lbs, at $3 40. 
Clark sold Smith 3 fair butchers’ steers, av 943 


8, at $4. 

Purdy sold Voigt a mixed lot of 10 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock. av 710 Ibs, at $3, and 3 fair heifers 
to Hersch, av 880 lbs, at $4. 





Buffalo, 


CatTLEe.—Receipts 14,003 against 10,773, the pre- 
vious week, There was a fair supply of stock on 
sale Monday, mostly of ordinary quality, with here 
and there a load of good shipping grades. The 
best of the offerings brought $$530@5 85 for good 
to choice medium weights, and some Michigan, In- 
diana and Missouri light weights of good quality 
changed hands at $5@5 25. Good butchers’ steers 
sold at $450@5. Light and inferior butchers’ stock 
was in lighter supply than for some weeks past and 
ranged from $3 to $3 50, with fair to good at $3 75 
@A 3714. Stockers were in light supply and dull at 
$3@3 50, We note sales of 22 Michigan steers, av 
1,042 Ibs, at $5; 11 do, av 1,054 Ibs, at $4 £0; 20 do, 
av 939 lbs, at $4 1214; 39 do, av 994 Ibs, at $4 25; 12 
do, Av 905 lbs, at $4 20; 26 stockers, av 766 lbs, at 
$3; 23 fecders, av 938 lbs, at $3 70. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday there was a moderate supply of cat- 
tle offered and a fair demand. No Michigan cattle 
were iu the market. At the close the following 
were the 
QUOTATIONS 
Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs and upwards..$6 00 @6 3714 
Choice Beeves— Fine, fat, well-farm- 
ed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, weigh- 
ing 1,320 to 1,450 Ibs ...... ....... 5 G246Q@5 Bg 
Beeves — Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,800 1bs.......-.. 525 @5 75 
Medium Grades — Steers in fair 
Mesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,2001bs,... 450 @5 75 
Batchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
sianghter eee ee ng B00 101.10010e 825 @43 
5 g . Da, 5) 146 
Michigan stock cattle, common to ; 
choice....... cocccceccceses seeveeens 2 75 @3 50 
Mich feeders, fair to choice . . 3 62144@3 8714 
Canadian stock cattle, good to extra 350 @4 00 
Stock bulls, fair to choice.... ....... 250 @2 % 
Surer,—Receipts 18,600, aga'nst 17,400 the pre- 
vious week. The supply on Monday was liberal and 
the demand only moderate, with prices hardly as 
high as those of last week. A couple of loads se 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iia 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMEN TS, 








Payne sold Kammon a mixed lot of 20 head of |’ 


H. Fleischman sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
27 head of Western butchers’ stock, av 820 lbs, at 


The receipts of sheep numbered 798 head 
against 931 head last week, The market ruled 


— sold John Downs 182, av 85 lbs, at $4 
216, 
Lovewell soid John Downs 50, av 93 lbs, at $4 and 


The offerings of hogs numbered 2,280, against 


local account and the receipts were taken at an ad- 
vance of 15 cents per hundred over the rates ruling 


Johnson sold Webb Bros. 73, av 186 lbs, at $6 05, 


raising that pays @ better margin on the in- 
vestment than that which sends to market 
early in 
+ in well developed spring lambs. To 
do this, however, successfully, requires tore- 
thought and preparation. Early lambs in- 
volve early coupling; large, strong and 
heavy lambs m 
ram of the mutton breed; suecess with these 
necessitates care and feed during frost and 
snow, and at lambing, protection and atten- 


Buekeye Foree Feed Grain 


NEW SENIOR 
BUCKEYE CULTIVATOR. 


FOR SEASON OF 1881. 


With Seven Shovels and a Seeding Attachment. 





P. P, MAST & CO.. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


e——: 





The Most Complete Curl 
n Uy, 


_ Has many = and y 
¢, improvements for the com} 
yp season. They possess jae 
tant a not found jn 
any other. hey can be used 
as a four or six shovel corn cul. 
tivator orseven shovels for fal. 
low. Rex have the patent To- 
tary shiel , the only Practica} 
see in a — convenient 
oot treadiles for raising 
shovels, ites 


Our New Buckeye for 198) 


is complete and will] 


aluable 


t suit the 
wost particular. Itis decided. 
ly the best corn and fallow 


cultivator in the marxet, 
It is sold with or Without 
seeding attachment, as desired 
See our agent near you 
send for descriptive circy| 
sent free on application, 


- Springfield, Ohio. 


or 
ar, 


Drill, Buckeye Plow Sulky and Buckeye Cider Press. 








Farmers, sow your Timothy with the Michigan 
Wheelbarrow Seeder, for sowing Clover and Grass 
Seed, sows 14 feet wide. Can be set to sow any 
amount per acre desired. Gearing thoroughly pro- 
tected from grit and mud, The cover of seed box 
shuts with a seed-tight joint, to prevent the jolting 
out of seed on rough ground. heel all iron, with 
wide tire for seft ground. Weight of seeder 45 lbs. 
Send for price list and Circular describing latest 
improvements. MASON GIBBS, 

aul6-2m Homer, Mich. 


. MIX’S BANNER WIND MILL 
ieee 


Best made. Runs with less wind 
@ ind has more power than any 
: _ other, Never blows down. Ten 
ft. Mi!l 855. Warranted for 5 years. Full 
Bm description free. N. P. Mix, Avenue,O. 


au23-4t 


h FANCY LITHOGRAPHED orl 0 
no 2alike. Conn. Carp (o.,. Northford, Ct. 6 


HORSE NOTES. 


** For Colic and Grubs in my mules and horses I 
give them about half a bottle of the liquid—Sim- 
mons Liver Regulator—at a time. I bave not lost 
one that I gave it to. You can recommend it to 
every one that has stock as being the best medicine 
known for all complaints that horse-flesh is heir to. 

E T. TAYLOR, 

















Agent for Grangers of Georgia.” 


‘“*My mode of using Simmons Liver Regulator for 
horses is as follows: One teaspoonful of the 
powder, Simmons Liver Regulator, in a mash three 
times a week. For Cough, Hide Bound or Pneu- 
monia, it will be found invaluable in such com- 
plaints as abovenamed. In using it with my chick- 
ens for Cholera I take a package of the Regulator, 
mix it with the dough and feed it to them once a 
day. By this treatment I have never lost from 
Chicken Cholera or Gapes a single chicken in the 
last five years. TT. G. BACON, Edgefield, 8. C.” 








lected from everything in the yards were bought 
for export at $5@5 10, with a few other sales of 
good to choice at $4 55@4 75, and two or three lots 
of fair at $4 25@4 30. Several loads of Northern 
Missouri lambs brought $5. Canadian lambs were 
in some demand at $5 75@5 85 for good to choice and 
$5@5 37% for fair to good. Only two lots of 
Michigan sheep were reported, one of 118 feeders, 
av 82 Ibs, sold at $4 40, and 100 stock ewes, av 66 
Ibs, at $3 80. On Tuesday there was no change in 
the market, the supply being moderate; 62 Michi- 
gan sheep,fav 94 lbs, sold at $4 50; 51, av 89 Ibs, at 
$4; 89 lambs, av 61 lbs, at $4 50; 87 do, av 61 lbs, at 
$4.50; 80 do, av 59 Ibs, at $4.50. On Wednesday the 
market was very dull and transactions were on a 
basis of a decline of 12% cents per hundred below 
Monday's rates. No'Michigan sheep were offered. 
Hocs—Receipts 38,534, against 24,710 last week. 

The offerings were large Monday, numbering near- 
ly sixty carloads, while the demand was moderate , 
he supply of really good hogs being very light» 
while common stock was weaker. Good to choice 
corn-fed York weights brought $6 50@6 70. Michi- 
gan and Ohiolike weights quotable at $5 75@6- 
Good to choice corn-fed medium weights, $6 60@6 
90, with two loads of extra at $7 05@7 10. Michi- 
gan and Ohio light weights, $6 35@6 60, as to quali- 
ty. Coarse to good mixed heavy ends, $5@5 75; if 
extra, $6. Stags, $4@5. Pigs, $425@5. The mar- 
keton Taesday and Wednesday though not qu ?ta- 
bly lower, had a downward tendency and closed 
weak, 


Chicago. 


CatTrTLE.—Receipts, 29,283 against 25,518 last 
week. Shipments 14,232. The market opened on 
Monday with a large supply, but the number of 
cattle good enough to send East was smail and for 
this class the market was very firm. Exports sold 
at $630@6 65 with one lot at $670. Shipping 
steers good to choice $5 0@6 25, common to fair 
$400@5 25. Native butchers’ stock $3 50@3 90; 
stockers and fceders $2 $0@3 85; fair to good Texans 
$3 10@3 70, half-breeds $3 85@4 30. The market on 
Tuesday was dull and prices 10 to 15c per hundred 
off. There was a better feeling on Wednesday and 
though prices were not quotably higher they were 
firm. The supply of good cattle on Thursday was 
very light, and brought strong prices, low and me- 
dium grades were dull; but the supply was light 
and prices were unchanged. There was no change 
in the market on Friday. The offerings on Satur- 
day were light, and at the close a good clearance 
was effected. The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS. 

Extra Becves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1.450 lbs and upwards.... ..... $6 50 
Choice Beeves---Fine. fat, well-formed 
steers, weighing 1.250 to 1.450 lbs.. 5 85 
Good Beeves---Well-fattened stecre. 
weighing 1,200 to 1.350 Ibs......... 5 25 
Medium Grades---Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1.100 to 1.250 Ibs......... 400 @5 00 
Butchers’ stock--Poor to commor 
and common to choice 
cows, for gl slaughter, weighing 
800 to 1,050 Ibs. ........ 2. eee reeeee 


ing 600 to 1,000Ibs................ 2% 
Inferior---Light and thin cows, heifers, 
stags. bulls, and scalawag steers... 
Texas QraSsers ..........--eceeeeeee. 275 @3 15 
Veals—Per 100 1D8.....0000.0eecceseeree 400 @6 50 
Hocs.—Receipts 95,173, against 100,680 the pie- 
vious week. Shipments 18,073. On Monday the 
supply fell short of the demand and prices were firm, 
Poor to choice light sold at $6 40@6 80, and poor 
to choice heavy at $6 10@7 00, mixed packing $1 15 
@6 35. On Tuesday the market was active and prices 
firm, and onall except the extra heavy an advance 
of 10 cents was marked, There was a less active 
demand on Wednesday, but buyers took all offered 
at Taesday’s rates, Tie situation was unchanged 
on Thursday. On Friday the demand was fairly 
active, and for the best $715 was paid. Other 
grades were firm at previous quotations, The de- 
mand on Saturday wasactive to the extentof the 
supply and closed firm. 








THEKF is probably no department of stock 


the spring a lot of well bred and 


PROTECT YOUR HOMES WITH 


Slate Roofing Paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
It is the Best in the World for Tin, Iron and Shingle Roofs! 


y Tested fifteen years and used on nearly‘all the 
roofs in New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, as 
well as on the principal depots in the UnitedStates 
The paint is elastic, will expand and contract with 
heat or cold; will not crack, peel or scale; being 
slate will not rust or corrode. It will protect pre 
serve and improve rough wood work, and for brick 
walls it is the — reliable paint ever introduced 
that will effectually prevent dampness from pene- 
trating and discoloring the p'aster, On decayed 
shingles it fills up the pores and gives a new sub- 
stantial roof thgt lasts for years, Curled or warp- 
ed shingles it brings to their places and keeps them 
there. Our paint, which for shingle roofs is choco- 
late color when first applied, soon changes to a uni- 
form slate color, and is to all intents and purposes 
slate, and proof against burning embers, as can be 
easily tested. On tin roofs our red color is usually 
preferred,as one coat is equal to five of any ordinary 
paint. Having a large number of practical work- 
men, we will contract to paiut and repair Leaky 
Tin, Iron and Shi: gle Roofs, or sell material to 
those who desire to do their own work, at the fol- 
lowing low prices: One gallon slate paint can, $1 00 
Five gallon slate paint tub, $4 25; ‘Ten galion slate 
paint package, $8 00; Twenty gallon slate paint 
package, $16 00; Forty gallon ‘slate paint package, 


Active, working men, with small means, can give 
employment to py bmn number of men, and fone 
thousands of dollars handling our goods, for they 
are cheap and what the people want. 





The above cut represents laying over rougi boards 
our RUBBER ROOFING. Weight but & pom 
to 10 square feet, and is the cheapest and lightes: 
roof that can be put on. It can be laid by any one, 
and is superier to ali other roofing for Cheapness, 
fire-proot qualities and durablity. Being ready 
for use,very elastic,and requiring no tar or gravel it 
is strongly recommended by architects,corporations 
public institutions, builders and leading men in ali 
sections, for new steep or flat roofs; can also by: 
laid over very old shingles, felt, plastic and mastic 
roofs, with positive satisfaction; will not smell in 
hot weather; sheds water rapidly; handsome finish 
is as nearly fire proof as it is possible to make any 
roofing,and is as durable as any tin roof under sim- 
ilar conditions. ("We are prepared to take con- 
tracts for laying new roofs in any part of the coun- 
try, or sell the materials. Send for circulars giving 
further particulars, prices, etc., to 


MICHIGAN PAINT & ROOFING COMPANY, 
110 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN CARBON ‘WORKS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


Made from Pure Acid, Blood, Meat, Bone Black and Potash. 


Our works are among the most complete and extensive in th i 
LoKt CX e count 4 

—— ballet aggre ynagenene i oe at So Pe —_. Our wouidcur te ot modern so ponadn 
" . g made nnder the guidance of an able chemist, who inspects every lot 
ome heme penne = emnarket As manufacturers « — charcoal, we have at “a ek 
valua iS fertiiizers— viz: Bone Black Dust. hi ilizing substance 
—— eighty per cent of phosphate of lime, against fifty-five per cent Soatiieal tater betee, set “its 
of fertilizers in this country use it.” Although the Homerton tort ean ery fem, mamta 
than if prepared of the materials general! used. w cuss We guineas Sick eens oak eee on 
= a a punts pune Hane ees - ae "sty shall continue its present high standard and place on 


RepForD, Micu., June 13th, 1880. 
Micuigan Carson Works, Detroit, Mich.: 


Gentlemen—The enclosed is a photograph of Wheat which y 

‘arm. Each was cut froma piece of ground five feet s uare, and put in with 

a nine hoe fertilizer drill, and seven inches apart. This is showing a less dif- 

ference than the field will average. This was the third crop of wheat crown 

on the same ground, the soil being sand and clay :oam, Each had the same 

chance, with one exception—the best had at the rate of two hundred pound 

to ae —_ ed Homestead Superphosphate. P 
& wheat was cut on the 11th day of June, 1 i > ti 

— oe penne = 8 pounds respectively. damentecmeaaninas 
ereby certify that the above state r i 

of any taveddglend bale nent is correct, according io : Sd =< 


Swo:n to and subscribed before me this 13th day of August, 1880 


ANSEL B. PIERCE, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Mich. 
This wheat was examined, cut and weighed by us, on the 11th of June. 1880 Sf 
JAMES APPLING, . 
ALFRED HARRIS. 
ANSEL B. PIERCE. 
: Meprna, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 7, 1879 
, Gentlemen—Enclosed please find a photograph of some barley. ‘his bat- 
pd was ea on A. H. Poler’s farm, four miies south of Medina, Orleans 
ounty, N. ¥. I made a frame four feet square and set it in the standing 
gain wal day of its being cut. I then cut and gathered a!] that stood 
a Wi o- t oat of each, where there was phosphate and were there was 
no p mamnate. T let it lay in the sun one day to cure, and theu weighed 
po : = € as you see it on the photograph, The phosphate was put down 
: a, e seed with a fertilizing drill, the teeth being six inches apart. These 
the ection cut side by side, only six inches apart. The one on the left of 
ae P +4 graph had no phosphate, and weighed twelve ounces; the one 00 
h rig ad one hundred and forty ponnds of the Homestead Superphos- 
phate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen ounces to the fou! 
oF 7: ng is correct. ; 
. H. Foler also ¢xperimented on corn, potatoes and winter wheat, wit) 
a good results on each as on his barley. bt course he has not harvested 
§ corn but it stands sixteen inches higher than the rest of the corn, aud 
ees caring one-half better. Yours respectfully, 
GEO. W. POLER. 

























MicuigaN Carson Wonks. 


Actual Result at our Seed Farm on Lett 
Homestead produced..... Remeeee ne 


583 Ibs per acre | 116 lbs of Lettuce Seed, at $1 25 $145 00 

y Yan ‘ 2 od, at Diidctedcens $145 00 

Where none was ustd........... Bend 500 lbs of Homestead, at #0 per ton..... 11 20 

Difference in favor of Homestead 116 “ Ma Actual profit per acre oe .. $193 £0 
D. M. FERRY & C0. 


*,,* Send for Circulars, giving full reports of results, and all rticulars i 

? » n regard to use. 
ntl In — where we have no authorized agent we will send sample basrels of 20) Ibs Homestead 
Superphosphate on receipt of $4; Cotton, Corn ana Wheat Grower, $5; Homestead Tobacco Grower, $6. 


Good Agents Wanted in Every Town. 


Mast, E"oos & Co. 


Beg Seringfield, ° 
HRW BUCKEYE 
FORCE 
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’ U Ni P $3 IRON TURBINE 
ce And BUCKEYE - 
os) | WIND 

Works easy, throws a 7 & it} 
constant stream, c= ‘a 

Has Porcelain Lined § § tm ENG Ni \ 
Cylinder. 3 H ie 

Is easily set. Is the = 2 = Strong & concen 
Cheapest & Best Force aman Will nots “rn 
Pump in the world for ef yee nf Hy ed 


Deep or Shallow Wells. 


Thousands in use in. 
every part of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Never Freezes in Win- 
ter. 

Send for Circular and 
Prices. 


—ie “ 
- a, 











D. J, NYSEWANDER, State Agent, 
sp19-nol we i JACKSON, MICII. 





eansa vigorous, thoroughbred 


WISCONSIN L ANDS 
600,000 ACRES 
On the live of the Wisccnsin Central Railroad. 


For full pariiculars, which w.ll be sent free, ad- 
dress 


FARM WANTED. 


Wanted to rent with the view of purchasing a 2007 
farm froin 100 to 2¢0 acres, suitable for wheat gro’ 
ing and choice stock raising, must be well watere . 
Will either cash or rent on shares, Southwet 
ern Michigan or Western Ohio preferred. 

Apply in first instance to 








{ 


ion. 


Land Commissioner, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
aul6-13t 





20-2t ssioney Point, Ontr 
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JOHNSTONE & GIBB 
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A NEW INSECT I 





The Toronto Glove announ 
in the Dominion clover fields 
seed midge, Cecidomya trife 
which for a few years past hi 
mitting a good deal of damas 
fields of New York. It has m 
ance along the line of the Ca 
Railway and elsewhere, and 
siderable damage the past 
midge is of the same family 
or Hessian fly, the mature it 
ly resembling each other tl 
observation is needed: to d 
tween them. The insect le 
September on the heads of c 
perfect fly appears in June 
and the larva from these € 
causes the damage. The I: 
bright orange red color, an 
eighth of an inch in lengt 
remedy has been found for | 
to stop growing clover. It 
cutting of the first crop of cl 
earlier than usual, just abc 
heads are forming, and the 
ing to get a seed crop, he 
effect in staying its ravages. 

new in such close proximi 
this State will no doubt soo: 
on to take measures for p! 
fields from it. In fact is sa 
ready appeared at one or 


the interior. 
+>—-— 


CROP REPORTS 1 
TEMBER. 
The statistician of th 
Bureau has eompleted his: 
the condition of the crops 0 
With the exception of fobs 
average of the crops t 
country falls 10 per cent be 
month. The drouth ext 
sides of the Alleghanies, 
general in northern and | 
Wisconsin is about the onl, 
not seem to have been ser 
The corn crop in that stat 
reports on September 1, w 
In spring wheat there will 
increase over the average : 
last-year. The potato cr 
about 93. The crops in e’ 
are more or less dama: 
weather. The general av 
of the corn crop, taking th 
will be about 70, which © 
decline since the August r¢ 
77, and a still further d 
July report, which was 9 
was about 100. The drov 
cause for the unfavorable 
crop. Theres also some 
sect injuries, but chie 
Missouri and Kansas are 
ported as severe. The ch 
special plague in these 
several counties in Kar 
grasshoppers. Along th 
the averages are somewh: 
the country at large, ¢ 
Carolina, where the dry ' 
excessive, reducing the co 
According to the August 
and Texas are next lov 
states, reporting 67 and 4! 
Tennessee it was 64, bein 
of theinterior states. In 
growing region the high« 
80 in Iowa, 92 in Nebras 
lowest to Tennessee, 69 i 
%7in Ohio. The states « 
consin and Minnesota, b 
Superior and Michigan. 
of 91, 95 and 80 respect 
to the September report 
reduced from 7 to 10 per 
dition of spring wheat 
August 1, was somewha 
year at the same time. 
still less encouraging fo! 
‘average for the whole 
against 88 in 1880 and 
the New England stat 





